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PART I. 


Sxres of transcendant loveliness hung over the 
city of Constantinople on an evening of Septem- 
ber, 695. The first cool breezes of the autumn fan- 
ned the sea and poured gently through the streets, 
refreshing the bodies and reinvigorating the hearts 
of men. The foliage in the imperial gardens and in 
the suburbs waved and fluttered in the wind, and 
only the tall ancient cypresses of old Byzantium re- 
mained still, in their dark and solemn grandeur, like 
sentinels watching on the hill over the fate of the 
great city. Gradually, as the sun declined and ap- 
proached the verge of the sky, a few light clouds 
gathered in the zenith. They were no more than as 
feathers torn from the plumage of some white bird 
and cast up into the sky; but, like the changeful 
breast of the dove, they varied every instant with the 
varying light. At first, as pure and untinted as flakes 
of snow, they gave deeper intensity to the sapphire- 
blue of the sky, then caught the warm hue of love’s 
own rose, and then burned like drops of molten gold 
overhead. That group of clouds was like the lighter 
thoughts of some great mind—at first but a shadowy 
film, a light passing fantasy relieving the intense 
depths of intellectual space—then assuming brighter 
colors from an accidental cause, and then burning 
for awhile in golden glory ere they pass away and 
are forgotten. 

The streets of Constantinople were not crowded : 
few, either on horseback or on foot, were seen in the 
Hippodrome ; but over the glassy waters of the Bos- 
phorus, a thousand light boats were skimming, all 
rosy with the evening light. 

The eyes of two men in very different circum- 
Stances gazed upon the changes of the declining day. 
The one could see the whole—could cast his view 
over sky and land and sea and city, and revel in the 
magnificent variety of the scene and the hour. The 


* Justinian I. and Justinian II. both married women 


named Theodora. This tale or history refers to the second 
Justinian, 
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other caught but one ray from all the splendor of the 
heavens, and knew, as it streaked the dungeon-floor, 
both by its direction and its color, that another day 
Was gone, that evening was now, and night was 
coming. From the high windows of the imperial 
palace, between the Hippodrome and the church of 
St. Sophia, the eyes of Justinian the Second could 
either gaze down through terraced-gardens and ranges 
of exquisite statuary to the fair waters of the Propon- 
tis, or sweep to the right and left over all the gor- 
geous edifices of the city and amidst the summits of 
the seven hills, while his cheek was fanned by the 
breeze of the summer sea before him. 

In the dungeon of the prison called Lethe, whose 
ominous name bespoke the fate of all who entered 
there to rot and perish in oblivion, the eye of Leon- 
tius, the often victorious general of Constantine the 
Fourth, could catch no sight but stone-walls, and that 
one ray of light upon the floor; his burning lip drew 
no breath but the sultry air of that den of horror and 
solitude. Yet each was meditating at that moment 
upon the other. 

The young emperor, whose power had been so 
long abused by the cruelties and the extortions of a 
monk and a eunuch—ill-chosen ministers and worse 
teachers—found symptoms of discontent and insur- 
rection spreading through the land, and foreshadow- 
ing the approach of general rebellion. Principally in 
Greece, and in her isles especially, such indications 
had been seen, and he bethought him of whom he 
could choose to undertake the rule of the Grecian 
districts, to suppress resistance and avert the danger. 
He leaned his handsome head upon his hand, as he 
reclined upon his couch of ivory and gold, and his 
mind rested upon Leontius. 

‘‘ He was my father’s friend, counsellor and gene- 
ral,’”? he said; ‘‘and in all he was faithful and suc- 
cessful. He dared to oppose my will and that of my 
counsellors; but he has had a lesson severe enough 
to teach him that he whom he thought but a boy, 
can rule as a man.”’ 

‘‘He was once a noble lad,”’ thought Leontius ; 
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“and his father was ever my benefactor. I opposed 
him but for his own good, hoping that with better 
advisers, his heart might be reclaimed. But, alas, 
he is utterly corrupted or he would not suffer me to 
perish here.” 

Justinian called a slave to his side, mentioned a 
name, and added—* Bring him!”’ 

The ray of light was fading away upon the dun- 
geon-floor when the heavy door opened and Leontius 
was commanded to rise and present himself to the 
emperor. 

‘‘ For death or life,’’ asked the captive sternly. 

‘‘For life and high honor if I judge aright,’’ re- 
plied a slave who had followed the jailer into the 
dungeon, and in a few minutes Leontius stood before 
the throne of his prince. 

The manner of Justinian was cold and stern; but 
his words were almost gracious. He told the cap- 
tive that he was free: that his sentence was remit- 
ted: that he had once served well an imperial mas- 
ter; and that having now been taught that the will 
of his lord was not to be opposed, he should have an 
opportunity of proving his faith and redeeming a past 
error. In a word, Leontius was informed that the 
government of Greece was in his hands; and clothed 
with a purple robe, he was led to his own house 
from the imperial presence, with a command to lose 
no time in speeding to his post. 

Friends of other days came to visit him once more; 
old familiar faces crowded round; the ties of domes- 
tic tenderness were renewed. But a deep gloom 
hung upon Leontius—a calm, stern, silent load of 
thought, like the heavy, motionless cloud, and still, 
breezeless, oppressive air which often precedes the 
earthquake. 
rejoicing—even in his own liberation. He spoke not 
his feelings—to none he told the thoughts that were 
busy in his brain; but he pressed the preparations 
for his departure, and with such success, that even 
the impetuous Justinian marveled when he heard 
that he was ready to set sail. 

A number of friends, who now dared to show 
themselves as such, accompanied him on foot to the 
Golden-horn; and saw him embark in his galley. 
As they went, for the first time Leontius gave utter- 
ance to his feelings. 

‘From the first moment,” he said, “ when, drawn 
forth from my dungeon, | found myself invested with 
command in Greece: when they put upon me the 
purple robe and saluted me general of the fleet, a 
voice seemed to whisper in my ear, ‘ Beware Leon- 
tius! Let not the voice of flattery deceive thee, nor 
the lying tongue of Hope beguile thine ear. Thou 
art but a victim drawn forth from the stdlls and 
decked out with garlands for the sacrifice.’ Since [ 
have been free, nothing but tales of bloodshed and 
tyranny have met my ear: how then shall | escape, 
when better men daily perish.” 

A friend who walked by his side bent down and 
whispered a word in his ear. “Fear not, Leontius,”’ 
he said. .‘‘ Be bold—be true to your country and 
yourself—deliver us from a tyrant; and the sceptre 
shall be your reward.” 


He seemed to have lost the power of 








‘Let me hear more, and speedily,’’ replied the 
general. His friend pressed his hand in silence; and 
Leontius mounted the side of his galley and was 
soon steering away toward the Hellespont. 


PART II. 


Once again it was evening: once again the splen- 
did heavens glowed with the rosy light of the parting 
sun: once again, over the head of Justinian, spread 
the canopy of purple and gold, such as no imperial 
treasury could produce; but there was a star in that 
sky, shining at first feebly, but gaining brightness 
momently as the sun sunk, which had not been there 
on the night of the liberation of Leontius. 

The emperor reclined upon the terrace at the 
highest point of the gardens of his palace. A beau- 
tiful boy, in the garb of a slave, sat at his feet with 
an instrument of music in his hand; and with a voice 
of almost more than mortal sweetness sung to his 
lord and master, while the breeze stirred the orange 
and the myrtle trees around, and the eunuchs leaned 
upon the vases and pedestals, with ear inclined and 
bended head, as if rapt with the music. 


SONG. 


‘¢ Sweet is the glow in western skies, 
On Thetis’ breast when Titan lies, 
And languid pours, from closing eyes, 

The light of love. 


“ The ruby wine, the blushing rose, 
The wind from violet banks that blows 
Are full of sweets; but what are those, 
To dreams of love? 


‘¢ Gay halls of state, the golden throne, 
Have joys, to monarchs given alone, 
I envy not, if for my own, 
I have but love. 


‘¢ The festal dance, the myrtle shade, 
Hybla’s sweet fields, or Tempe’s glade, 
Were dark, by whate’er light displayed, 

Unlit by love. 


‘* The vanquished giant asked a lyre; 
Prometheus robbed the Heavens of fire ; 
But from the gods, my one desire 

Is love—but love.”’ 


“Or vengeance,” muttered Justinian. ‘‘ Sing me 
some other song, boy. I love not that.” 

‘‘ You used to love it, Ceesar,”’ replied the boy. 

‘It matters not,’’ answered his lord. ‘I love it 
not now.”’ 

He spoke in a sharp tone; and the boy instantly 


swept his hand over the strings and sang: 


SONG. 
‘* Ah, the merry, merry day is gone; 
But the merry, merry night is here. 
Leave me the past to its dark fate alone, 
Its grave is not worthy a tear. 


' “Tf one star be gone to its shadowy rest, 
A thousand as bright are burning on high. 

If one flower fade in the warmth of thy breast, 

There are more in the garden hard by. 
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‘¢ To-morrow, to-morrow, what is it to me, 
I know not to-morrow will ever be here; 
The moment, of life is the whole we can see: 
The present is all that is clear.’ 


‘‘ Bad verse, and bad music !”’ said Justinian wav- 
ing his hand; but day is indeed gone; and the rebel 
stars are coming out to triumph in his overthrow. 
Let us in! But hark! What shout is that?” 

** Tt comes from the side of the port,’’ said one of 
the eunuchs, listening: ‘some tumult amongst the 
seamen.” 

“From the prison,-rather,’’? said the emperor. 
“Some one, run down by the terraces and see. 
What is it they cry there below? To Saint Sophia! 
To Saint Sophia! What would they at the church? 
Away! see what is taking place below.” 

Two or three of the attendants hastened away ; 
and the emperor turned and entered the palace; but 
the first hall was vacant; and when he looked round 
for those who should have followed him from the 
gardens, only two or three were to be seen. A heavy 
frown gathered on his brow; but his cheek did not 
turn pale nor his eye quail. 

Did he understand the meaning of all he saw and 
heard—the rising roar of tumult from the town be- 
neath—the vacant halls—the silence of the palace— 
the stealthy flight of his attendants ? 

Methinks he did. 

The boy with the lyre came and crouched fear- 
fully at his feet. But Justinian laid his hand upon 
his curly head, and said in a low but firm voice— 
‘Get thee gone, child. There is danger at hand. 


‘The moment, of life is the whole we can see: 
The present is all that is clear,’ ”’ 


But the lad still stayed and clung to his knees, as 
if he had so long been taught that safety and protec- 
tion were there, as not to be able to conceive, that, 
in an earthquake, a fortress or a temple are more 
perilous places than a hovel or a bare hill-side. : 

A moment after a tall negro rushed in—a giant in 
height and strength. He had a naked sword in his 
hand; and there was a mark of blood upon his 
brow. 

‘“‘T will die here,’’ he cried, placing himself before 
the emperor with his face to the door. ‘Oh, if I 
had but a hundred hands to strike with me, we slfould 
still drive them back.”’ 

“A hundred!” said Justinian, with a strange, so- 
lemn laugh; “is it not enough that there are two 
who are faithful? Put up your sword, Seneca; and 
Wipe your brow. Why should you draw the light- 
ning on your head when the bolt is aimed at me?” 

The man cast himself at his feet and kissed his 
hand. ‘Because to me you have been ever kind, 
Augustus,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ but oh, sir, they have forced 
the gate. The prefect is slain.’’ ; 

His words were interrupted by the influx of an 
armed crowd, driving a number of terrified slaves 
before them. 

“Where is the monster—the tyrant—the fiend?” 
shouted a thousand voices. 

“Here is the emperor!” replied Justinian, with a 





voice as firm, an eye as steady, and a brow as calm 
as*in the days of his loftiest rule. 

** Down with him!’’—‘‘ Slay him!” cried several 
voices. 

‘No, no! To the Hippodrome!” cried a tongue 
that overpowered all the rest, and anumber of others 
took up the words—‘‘ To the Hippodrome !—to the 
Hippodrome !”’ . 

They seized upon the defenseless prince and drag- 
ged him fiercely along—down through the gilded 
halls, amidst all the emblems of his past power, 
and fruitless splendor—out into the busy streets 
thronged with dark multitudes, who but a day be- 
fore bowed low at his approach, and trembled at his 
frown—on through long rows of marble palaces, and 
costly works and columns and statues—children born 
to the goddess when Art was a divinity. 

The multitude pressed upon the little crowd that 
led him captive; and he heard around shouts and 
execrations and loud cries of ‘‘He is taken—he is 
here—the tyrant is in safe hands.”? But Justinian 
only spoke once as they hurried him on. ‘Is there 
such haste ?’’ he asked almost scornfully ; and that 
was all. 

At length, passing under the triumphal arch, they 
entered the Hippodrome. The day was done: the 
night had fallen dark and heavy: no moon was up: 
the stars twinkled far and faint above. Long lines 
of statues and obelisks were dimly seen between the 
goals, like black giants, standing high above the scat- 
tered crowds that moved through the vast space ; but 
at the other end there was a spot where a glare of 
torches, soon lost in the gloom around, formed a 
bright spot on the dark shadowy curtain of the 
night, across which a waving sea of heads were 
seen swaying to and fro, while raised above the rest, 
as if upon a throne, sat a tall, dusky figure, gloried 
by the blaze. 

Toward it the captors dragged on their unresisting 
captive ; and in a few minutes, in the midst of a little 
area, with thousands of fierce faces illuminated by 
the torch-lights, Justinian stood before the seat. of 
Leontius, each clothed in the purple: the emperor 
of yesterday : the emperor of to-day. 

“ The tyrant stands before you!’ cried Leontius, 
‘‘ pronounce his doom !”’ 

There was a moment’s awful silence, and then 
innumerable voices said ‘‘ Death! Death! Death !”’ 

* Death!”’ shouted the lips of Justinian. “I give 
my voice for death!” 

Leontius gazed on him sternly, thoughtfully. 
Their eyes met and fixed firm and stern upon each 
other. Each brow contracted; but no eye-lid 
winked. 

“No!” said Leontius at length, in a voice that 
crushed all other sounds—‘‘I pardon him. My first 
imperial act shall be an act of clemency. I loved 
his father well. Let him take his life; but he is 
banished to Chersonee, and never let him set his foot 
again beyond the Euxine.”’ 

*T will mutilate him, however,’’? exclaimed a 
butcher, rushing upon him with a knife, and slashing 
his face with a deep cut. 
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‘‘ Cowardly slave !”’ cried the fallen monarch ; and 
breaking from the hands that held him, he struck his 
assailant a blow that made the teeth chatter and the 
jaw-bone crash. 

Some men in arms interposed; and hurried him 
away. At first, a crowd followed; but it grew less 
and less. One dropped away and then another. The 
streets became less thronged—then almost solitary. 
Silence, except from their own hurried tramp, per- 
vaded the deserted streets toward the port; but from 
a distance came the distant sounds of shouts of joy, 
and merry laughter, and gay ribald songs, grating 
harshly on the exile’s ear. 

There was a galley with some lights upon the 
deck and the sails unfurled. He was hurried rapidly 
on board; two or three, who had followed at a little 
distance, and as if in fear, crept silently and almost 
unperceived from the quay to the deck; a friendly 
voice whispered in his ear, “ To sea, with all speed, 
lest the tide turn. The galley is your own. An- 
other day may come.”’ 

** To sea!’ said Justinian aloud ; and there at least 
his voice was still obeyed. 

PART III. 

On a high hill in the beautiful Crimea, or Tauris 
Chersonese—then a wide, uncultivated waste of hill 
and valley—looking over the waters of the Euxine 
toward its outlet into the Propontis, stood a solitary 
stranger, with the small town of Chersonee lying far 
below beneath his feet. There was an air of ma- 
jesty about his person, and his form was fine and 
powerful. His face also was singularly handsome, 
aithough there was a deep scar across the cheek and 
nose. He was armed like a Roman general, and his 
hand rested on the hilt of his sword. 

Far, far over the distant sea was seen a galley, 
with her white wings spread to the favoring breeze ; 
and her course was directed toward Byzantium, dis- 
tant, and out of sight. The thoughts of the stranger 
followed her on her way across the waters, and he 
sighed as he remembered the city of Constantine, 
her gardens, palaces and temples. Once more, in 
fancy, he walked amidst the olives; once more he 
trod the porphyry halls; once more he sat upon the 
imperial throne, and nations bowed before his nod. 
It all seemed a dream—a vision of the night, full of 
the strong realities of unfettered imagination, which 
crumble beneath the first material touch. 

The first thing that roused him from his reverie 
was the sight of a young boy climbing up the rocks, 
with an instrument of music on his shoulder. It 
embarrassed him in his ascent ; and as he came near 
the top Justinian held out his hand to him, and aided 
him up. 

“Foolish boy,’’ he said, ‘‘ why quit your sports 
and pastimes to follow hither broken fortunes and a 
lonely heart ?”? 

‘*T come to sing you the songs you loved in times 
of yore, Augustus,’’ answered the boy. 

“Know you not, boy,’’ said the fallen monarch, 
“that the songs we used to love in happy days blend 
not with the sorrows of the present. All melody has 








its harmonies in the breast as well as on the lyre. 
You could not sing me any song I have heard upon 
my throne, that would not touch a discordant note 
in my heart, here upon this rock. Mark you that 


cloud? See how it seems to writhe and twist over 
the sea. It moves not from one place; but yet in 
that place how it varies in a thousand hideous forms. 
Such are the thoughts within me. That cloud, I 
think, is charged with thunder. Let it burst! It 
cannot reach us here.”’ 

The boy sat down at his feet, and gazed at the 
cloud on which his lord was commenting. 

** Tt is like a huge dolphin,” he said, ‘* wallowing 
in the brine.” 

** And now like one of the bags of Eojus,’’ rejoined 
Justinian. ‘ Ha! was I not right ?’’ 

As he spoke, a gust of wind, so strong and fierce 
that the strong man couid hardly stand against it, 
swept over the mountain from the sea. The dust 
flew wide like mist over the landscape, and the 
branches of the trees were cracked and rent. For 
less than five minutes the tempest raged; and then 
as suddenly subsided as it had risen. A dull, brood- 
ing calm succeeded to the wind; but still the white- 
topped waves chased each other furiously along over 
the wide watery expanse beneath. 

‘Give me thy hand, boy,’’ said Justinian, ‘ there 
is something more coming. I feel it in the sultriness 
of the air: I feel it, too, in my own heart. It is like 
the calm of that day whose evening saw my fall. 
The elements are preparing to war against the law 
that binds them, and wait in silence for the hour.” 

** Let us go down into the town,”’ said the boy. 

** No, we will stay here and watch,’’ replied Jus- 
tinian. ‘*I have no diadem now to draw the thun- 
der down. High things are struck—the lowly head 
rests safe.”’ 

As he spoke, a roaring, rushing sound was heard. 
One could not tell if it came from the earth or from 
the air. The dark sea rolled back from the rocky 
coast, in one tremendous billow. Chasms, and deep 
rocks, and green slimy weeds were seen, far distant 
from the shore. The mysterious pavement of the 
eternal deep was thrown open to the eye, and huge 
fishes that the day had never seen lay panting in the 
open noon. 

The solid earth shook ; the rocks were rent; large 
fragments tumbled down into the abyss below. They 
who stood upon the hill above could see the Christian 
church reel and waver and tremble, as if palsied, 
and the old Pagan temple crumble and fall in ruins 
on the plains. 

The shock lasted but a moment, yet to the poor 
boy it seemed an age; and when all was still, Jus- 
tinian pressed the youth’s hand, saying, ‘‘ See what 
love,has saved you from. You came hither to con- 
sole a fallen lord; and you have saved your own 
life. We are secure; few are left alive in Cher- 
sonee.’’ 

‘‘T came for more than to console you, Augustus,” 
replied the boy, sitting down at his feet. ‘‘ I came 
to warn you.’’ 

“ How,” cried his master; ‘thou art not a di- 
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viner? Wise must he be in the signs of stars and 
elements who could foretell this earthquake an hour 
ago.”’ 

‘“‘There are other earthquakes more easily fore- 
told,’’ replied the boy. ‘‘ The people of Chersonze 
plot against you. Fallen princes rarely live long, if 
they trust to the forbearance of usurpers. Leontius 
seeks cause of offense. The curia here are instructed 
to find it for him; and they are even now busily 
manufacturing charges against you.”’ 

“Oh, false Leontius!’’ exclaimed Justinian. ‘‘ Are 
all my efforts to forgive thy crime, and forget what 
once I was, in vain? Be it so! Vengeance and 
empire shall be henceforth my objects; and to them 
all shall be sacrificed. Boy, there are many of our 
friends scattered round; some in the city; some in 
the fields: some who followed us here: some made 
since we were exiles. Seek them out straight. Tell 
every man that Justinian is about to ride afar; and 
bid him, if he would go with me, join me at the 
western gate to-morrow at sunrise.” 

‘You would not goto Constantinople ?’’ asked the 
boy; ‘‘ the time is not yet come.”’ 

‘No, no!’’ answered his lord; ‘‘ safety first ; then 
dominion ; then vengeance. I goto seek safety, lad. 
Where, I know not yet; but something tells me we 
shall find it. Speed away—yet stay! Here is an- 
other shock.” 

Another [and another came; but, at length, the 
earth seemed to have regained its calmness, and the 
emperor and the boy descended the hill. Many had 
perished in Chersonz, and amongst them some of 
Justinian’s most faithful friends ; but on the follow- 
ing morning, early, more than two hundred mounted 
men assembled outside the western gate and rode 
rapidly away. 

» PART IV. 

Raise your eyes and look afar. The scene isa 
strange and remarkable one. What an immense un- 
broken plain, stretching afar to the right and left on 
one unbroken level, till sky and earth are one. Not 
a tree, not a shrub, not a mound, not a hillock meets 
the eye, though that slight, dusky wave, many miles 
away, may perchance be a forest. I know not, but 
if it be, it is eaten up in the vastness of the expanse. 
The mightiness of the old primeeval giants of the 
wood, what is it to the mightiness of the eternal 
plain around. All long grass, and tall, whispering 
reeds; there is nothing else to be seen. 

Yet cast your eye forward—far, far on—the dis- 
tance cannot be less than forty or fifty miles, and you 
see something rising up above the flat level on which 
you stand; a blue wall stretching across the sky. It 
does not look very high, but there it is, distinct 
enough, an elevation of the country in the distance, 
and beyond that another line still fainter, catching a 
golden gleam which seems not from our sky or our 
sun; itis so far, far away. 

There is a solitary man standing there, and gazing 
round him, with his horse cropping the rank grass 
of the plain by his side. He bears a lofty air, and 


but he looks as gloomy—as uncheerful as the scene 
amidst which he stands. He has a javelin in his 
hand, and a broad-sword by his side; and there is a 
bow and sheaf of arrows hanging at his saddle. 

‘*T must have food,” he said, ‘‘ 1 must have food ; 
yet where can it be found. Strange, if the pampered 
emperor, who reveled in luxuries so short a time 
since, should perish of hunger in this Scythian 
waste !”” 

He spoke with a strange, bitter smile, and then 
added, ‘‘ But it is good for me; these adversities— 
this lying on the damp ground—this camping under 
heaven—this privation, hunger, thirst—it is good, 
very good. It hardens the body ; it hardens the mind 
and the heart.’’ 

As he spoke, he saw something move in the tall 
grass at some two or three hundred yards distance. 
It seemed to be aspeck. It might have been a butterfly 
could he have seen so far; but yet it gave him hope, 
and quietly approaching his horse’s side, he mounted 
without disturbing the beast, who continued eagerly 
to crop the grass. Still the eyes of Justinian were 
upon the spot where he had seen something move, 
and now he could perceive the branching tips of a 
deer’s antlers. He got ready the bow, placed an 
arrow in the string, and remembering the sports in 
which he had excelled in youth, he urged his horse 
quietly forward toward the object he hadseen. Sud- 
denly, up bounded the stag, gazed at him for an in- 
stant, and then sped away across the plain. The 
bow-string twanged ; the arrow flew whistling toward 
the mark, but the distance was too great. Ina 
curving line the missile sunk as it flew, and struck 
the ground some ten or twelve yards behind the 
flank of the stag. 

It was a noble beast, heavy and fat with age and 
pampered feeding. 

‘‘T must not spend another hour,’”’ thought Jus- 
tinian. ‘I can surely ride him down and reach him 
with my javelin.” 

On went the stag; on went the Roman after him, 
often approaching near ; butever, when hard pressed, 
the beast, who seemed to find sport in his flight, put 
forth his agility and strength, and was away far, far 
ahead toward the distant wood. Then again when 
he had got good space he would slacken his pace, 
take breath, and pursue his course at a mere trot. 
Thus onward they went pursuing and pursued for 
nearly two hours; but then Justinian perceived some 
objects moving in advance of him, and a little to the 
westward, which, though partially concealed by the 
long grass and weeds, and still at a great distance, 
he judged to be a large body of mounted men. 

‘¢‘Perhaps they may be my friends,”’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ but I will not give up the chase till I have 
brought that beast down. This fiery hunger must 
have relief. His strength is failing, too. He goes 
more slowly even at his speed.” 

On, on they went; and now, indeed, the fallen 
monarch gained upon the quarry. At the end of a 
mile he was much nearer; but still he would not 
venture to cast his javelin. At the end of another 





there is vigor and power upon that elevated brow, 





mile there was not twenty yards between them ; 
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and checking his horse, the monarch threw with 
true and steady aim ; the weapon stuck in the beast’s 
shoulder, and with a convulsive bound, he sunk down 
and rolled over on the ground. Justinian was upon 
him in a moment, and the sword plunged deep into 
his throat. 

While thus employed, the fallen monarch, in his 
eagerness, had not remarked that the horsemen he 
had seen had approached him closely. But now, 
while busy over the prostrate deer, he heard the 
sounds of human voices, and horses feet all round 
him, and looking up, he found himself surrounded 
by two or three hundred wild-looking men in strange 
attire. Their beards were long, and ignorant of the 
comb. Their garments coarse, and principally com- 
posed of skins. Each carried a long, light spear, 
and two bows hung by every saddle; their eyes 
were large and fine, but many of their faces were hard 
and repulsive, 

“Stand back,’ cried Justinian, in the Greek 
tongue, seeing that they pressed upon him somewhat 
closely. “Iam famishing, and will have food.” 

They seemed not to understand him, but just then 
another party, consisting of six or seven persons, 
better, and evenrichly attired, came up, and amongst 
them were several women. One, a bright, beautiful 
girl, perhaps of eighteen years of age, mounted on a 
small gray horse, rough in the coat, but perfect in 
form, seemed to exercise some control around, 
for as she waved a short gilded spear which she 
carried in her hand, the rude men fell back on either 
hand, and riding up to the stranger, she said, in his 
own language, ‘“* Who art thou, sir ?”’ 

Justinian gazed at her in surprise. She was very 
beautiful, and the gentle softness of her eyes, and 
fair complexion seemed to bespeak a milder breeding 
than those wild wastes could afford. Yet she was 
armed almost like the men who surrounded her. By 
her saddle hung the two bows and the two quivers, 
and in her hand, as I have mentioned, waved the 
lance. Her dréss, however, bespoke a much higher 
rank. Gold and jewels blazed in her girdle. On her 
arms were rich bracelets, and the fine lawns of Ro- 
man manufacture, fringed and embroidered with gold, 
were mingled strangely, to the eye of Justinian, with 
the ruder materials of the barbarian guard. She 
spoke the Greek tongue beautifully, however, and 
he could hardly fancy that she had not been born 
under his own sway. 

‘‘ Lady,” he replied, ‘‘ I am an exile and a stranger. 
By accident I have been separated from my followers, 
and for two days I have sought them in vain, till here, 
half famished, I have been forced to turn hunter for 
my food.’? The lady smiled, and held out her hand 
to him; but Justinian looked at his own, saying, 
“Mine is covered with blood.” 

‘** Nay, then, mount and come with me,”’ she re- 
plied. “Iam not fond of bloody hands; but you 
shall soon have better food than this; and if you 
must needs have with you the object of your long 
chase,—for we have watched you all across the plain 
—my people shall bring this into the camp.” 
Justinian wiped his hands in the grass, withdrew 





the javelin from the deer, returned his sword into its 
sheath, and springing on his horse’s back, was soon 
riding on by the beautiful girl’s side.. She looked at 
him more than once with an inquiring glance and a 
slight, meaning smile ; and at length she said, ‘“‘ Me- 
thinks that sword, with its eagle-headed hilt, looks 
like an emperor’s.”’ 

“Tt is not so now,” replied Justinian. 

* And that javelin,” she said, in the same playful 
tone, “‘ itis better than we make here. It must have 
come from the imperial city.” 

** It did, indeed,”’ replied Justinian. ‘It is the last 
of three.” 

**Perchance it may prove the strongest of the 
three,’ replied his bright companion, in a meaning 
tone. ‘“ But let us not riddle, noble stranger. Are 
you not he of whom my brother has lately heard, 
the Great Emperor Justinian, driven from his throne 
by a usurper ?”’ 

*“ That fortunate man, lady,” replied Justinian. 

‘¢ Fortunate ?”’ said the lady. 

* Ay!” replied Justinian, “first, because to enjoy 
prosperity we must know adversity ; and secondly,” 
he added, bowing his head, and letting his eyes con- 
firm his words, ‘‘ to have known you is no mean ex- 
change for a throne.” 

“Oh! you Greeks, you Greeks!” cried his fair 
companion, ‘‘ were there ever flattering tongues like 
yours ?” 

‘*T am no Greek, but a Roman, lady,’’? answered 
the monarch ; and I speak the truth, as I feel it at 
this moment. But how did you know—how has any 
one heard of my being here in this wilderness ?” 

**From the lips of your friends and followers,” 
she answered. ‘‘ They are all safe at my brother’s 
camp, but a short distance behind the wood. They 
might have been merry, but they were in mortal 
terror lest you should be starved on these plains.” 

** Yet one question more,’’ said the fallen emperor, 
“and I have done. How come you, so far from the 
civilized world, to speak Greek as purely as if it 
were your native tongue ?”’ : 

“Because my mother was a Greek,” she replied, 
“and because I have been taught to embroider, and 
play on instruments of music, and sing in a Greek 
city where I was placed, that there might be no 
chance of my losing my mother’s faith amongst 
these pagan men.”’ 

“And your name?” asked Justinian, in a gentle 
tone. 

“Is Theodora,” replied his beautiful companicn. 

‘“« Theodora ?—that is strange. Theodora was the 
name also of the wife of the first Justinian.” 

A blush like that of the morning spread warm over 
the sweet girl’s face, and she put her horse into a 
quicker pace, saying, “ Let us ride on.” 

At the end of about an hour, as they went circling 
round the wood to which they were now close, @ 
new scene began to open on the sight of Justinian. 


’ Large herds of cattle and horses first appeared, 


quietly cropping the grass of the plain, sometimes 
untended, sometimes followed by a single watcher. 
Then came a number of small tents of a dingy hue, 
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and then a larger encampment, amongst which 
some splendid pavilions were seen, and one especially 
of immense extent. Amongst the tents numerous 
groups appeared, both on horseback and on foot, 
generally clothed in the barbarian garb, but here and 
there were seen persons in the Roman habit, in whom 
the emperor recognized some of those who had fol- 
lowed him from Chersonee. As soon as they beheld 
him, they raised their voices and shouted, ‘‘ The 
emperor, the emperor!’’ and a number of them 
gathered round. But his fair companion led him on 
to the entrance of the great pavilion, and with the 
simplicity of barbarian manners brought him at once 
into the presence of her brother. 

When informed of his name and station, the e 
barian chief rose up from the skin on which he Was 
sitting, and embraced him warmly, saying, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, Justinian, still emperor in my eyes; and the 
more welcome, coming thus alone in danger and 
adversity, than if you had approached in all the 
splendor of your state.” 

‘‘ Fine sentiments, brother, and in not bad Greek,”’ 
said his sister, laughing gayly; ‘‘ but the emperor 
requires more solid proofs of friendship. The mighty 
monarch is in need of what we barbarians can give 
him amply—food, chosen food! You know that even 
a great Khan can sometimes starve with hunger. 
Come, Justinian—come into my apartments. My 
women have, doubtless, all ready by this time for the 
mid-day meal; and my brother, too, shall be ad- 
mitted, if he promises to leave enough to satisfy a 
half-famished man—for he is a mighty eater. 

PART V. 

Some weeks had passed ; the summer was in its 
full heat, and the plains were scorched and arid. The 
hills, however, which approached to the eastern 
bank of the lake Meeotis, raised high into a cooler 
atmosphere, were green and fresh, full of luxuriant 
valleys, and waving with cool and verdant woods. 
Upon the slope of one of the hills, beneath a wide- 
spreading tree, which had seen the rise, and now 
Witnessed the decline of the Roman empire in the 
east, sat Justinian, by the side of Theodora, in the 
softened light of evening. The large encampment 
of her brother lay in a cool valley to the eastward, 
and the innumerable tents and herds of ggttle were 
beneath the eyes of the lovers when they looked 
on that side. On the other, beyond a plain stretching 
to the banks of the lake, they could see a large town, 
partly apparently in ruins, but still, it would seem, 
boasting of numerous inhabitants. Justinian had 
never known that such a city had been under his 
sway. But it was not of cities or of subjects that he 
thought then. His eyes, as he sat beside her, turned 
to those of Theodora, and all his thoughts were 
of her. 

“Then you will be mine?” he said. You cannot 
have confessed so much without implying the pro- 
mise,” 

She bent her eyes ypon the ground and her cheek 
was paler than Ke i ‘‘T will,’ she answered, 
distinctly,” ‘if you will promise me something in 








return. Will you—can you, cast from you all thought 
of recovering your empire, and dwell here with me 
in this lonely barbarous state, without making an 
effort to regain the power you have lost, which, if 
successful, would only diminish our happiness, and 
if unsuccessful would seal your fate, and leave me to 
despair ?”’ 

“T can,” replied Justinian, boldly. ‘Never in 
the brightest days of power, or the softest hours of 
pleasure, have I known such happiness as by your 
side, Theodora; and how doubly sweet will this 
life be, when you are my own forever. Empire 
could add nothing to it, but might take much away ; 
and I promise you from my heart, as long as I am 
left here at peace, 1 will make no effort to change 
this humble course of existence for the perilous joys 
of power.”’ 

‘** And tell me, Justinian, tell me,’’ said Theodora, 
‘‘ for your words have sometimes frightened me, that 
you will forgive your enemies. I am a Christian, 
Justinian, and I must have a Christian husband.”’ 

Justinian pressed his hand upon his brow, and 
thought sternly for a moment. ‘ Well, Theodora, 
well,” he said, ‘‘I will forgive them—I do forgive 
them, if they will not rouse again the serpent in my 
bosom. All I ask is peace, safety, and thee, Surely 
they may leave me this, of all my empire ; and if they 
do, I will spend no farther thought upon them. And 
now, beloved, when wilt thou be mine? Thy brother 
has already promised his consent.” 

‘He has promised me more,’’ answered Theodora, 
with a smile ; ‘‘ He has promised to give thee as my 
dower yon city of Phanagoria. It is a small gift for 
him; for he loves not cities, and will not dwell 
within walls. Gold is the only thing he loves, be- 
sides freedom, and the chase, and myself.’’ 

‘*But when, dearest Theodora, when?’’ asked 
Justinian, encireling her with his arm. 

“™Vhen you will, Justinian,” she replied. ‘In 
our simple life these things require not all the long 
delays of your negociated marriages in the great 
civilized world of Rome; nor do our simple hearts 
affect an unwillingness we donot feel.’’ She blushed 
as she spoke, but then added in a firmer tone, “A 
Christian priest must bless our union. One, how- 
ever, can be easily found in Phanagoria yonder ; and 
when he has been brought, I am yours.” 

There was great rejoicing on the following day in 
the camp of the Khan; mead flowed, flowers were 
scattered, the banquet and the revel lasted long into 
the night; but Justinian and Theodora were afar. 
An old palace of the prefect, in the town of Pha- 
nagoria—once a great city, but long since actually, 
but not nominally, withdrawn from the dominion of 
Rome—had been prepared and decorated for the 
lover and his bride, and there passed by many an 
after hour of happiness. Sailing in the summer days 
upon the bosom of the lake, following the chase into 
the mountains in autumn or in winter, each hour 
seemed but to increase the love of Justinian for 
Theodora; and instead of possession producing 
satiety, it seemed as if love grew but by its return. 
The vain, the light, the vicious may ask, how long 
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did this last? A month—ay, months and years. 
Where love ceases, on the part of a husband who 
has truly loved, there must always be some hard 
fault on the part of a wife. She must either have 
snapped the strong cord asunder by one rash blow, 
or have ground it through to nothing by slow repeated 
acts. Justinian saw no fault in Theodora and loved 
her ever. 

Peacefully passed their mutual lives. The thoughts 
of empire and of power would, indeed, return from 
time to time; and they would cast him into fits of 
deep thought, from which it required a strong effort 
to rouse himself. Clouds would come upon his 
brow like thunder gathering upon a mountain-top ; 
but one smile—one word from Theodora would 
sweep them all away, and peace, which a palace 
could never give, joy, such as a throne had never 
known, surrounded him in his humble residence by 
Meeotis’s side. 

The residence of the brother of Justinian’s bride, 
had been moved many times, as was the habit of 
his wandering life, during the two years and a half 
which had elapsed. His power and territories had 
increased while contentions desolated Constantinople, 
and the eastern empire became weak in the hands 
that held it. Suddenly an embassy from the reign- 
ing emperor appeared at the camp of the khan, then 
seated some hundred miles away from Phanagoria. 
There were secret meetings and long consultations ; 
and those who had known and admired Justinian, 
and had loved their monarch’s sister, began to enter- 
tain rash, wild hopes, in which none but a simple 
people could have indulged. It was rumored in the 
camp that the citizens of Constantinople longed for 
their monarch’s return; that they found they had 
only changed for the worse, and that the evils against 
which they had risen had been far exceeded by those 
which had followed under the rule which they them- 
selves had chosen. Hope that the husband of fheir 
princess might ere long be recalled to his throne, 
took possession of many a heart in the camp; and 
they seemed never to ask themselves if such were 
the object of the embassy, why did the ambassadors 
come in the emperor’s name. Large sums of gold, 
too, had been brought into the camp, and suddenly 
disappeared in the great pavilion of the khan. 

Tidings of all that was taking place were sent by 
many to Theodora, in the expectation that they 
would give joy and satisfaction: but Theodora’s 
brow grew clouded, and her color failed, and her 
eye took an anxious look, as soon as she heard or 
read the account of these embassies. Nothing did 
she say to her husband, but she made eager inquiries, 
and she learned to fear and tremble. 

One evening Justinian was sitting in the porch 
looking over the lake. The lad who had followed 
him so faithfully into exile had been playing and 
singing before him and Theodora, and had now re- 
tired into an inner chamber. Theodora herself had 
left him for a short time to look upon that sweetest 
sight to a woman’s heart—the slumber of her 
child; and the mind of Justinian went back to other 
days more peacefully than perhaps it had ever done 





before. With uplified eye and open brow, he said, 
“I was wretched then amidst all my glory. Iam 
happy now, even in this plain solitude.” 

Why rushes Theodora in so hastily? Why is that 
unwonted terror on her beautiful face? . 

“Fly, Justinian, fly!” she cried. ‘They be- 
tray thee, my lord and lover, they betray thee! 
They have sent gold to my brother to deliver thee 
up or to slay thee here; and two of his head men 
are even now in the city consulting with the citizens 
how they may best take thee. My brother’s com- 
mands are here all powerful. Call all thy friends 
around thee with the utmost speed.” 

The face of Justinian changed. The fierce and 
fiegy look of other days so long absent, came back 
oe him. ‘I will,” he said, taking up his sword 
which lay by him, ‘‘and if needs be, I will die 
boldly.”’ 

‘<1 will die with thee,’’ cried Theodora. 

But Justinian only replied, “Stay thou there,” and 
strode into the house. 

The first room was vacant ; so also was the second, 
but there were sounds in the third—sounds as if of 
strife. They deterred not Justinian, and on he 
went. The boy, the young musician, lay prostrate 
and dead before him ; and two men, whose faces he 
knew well, were bending over the poor lad, and 
withdrawing a cord of sinews from his neck, Jus- 
tinian’s sword was out of its sheath in a moment. 
One fierce thrust, and one vengeful blow were all 
that was needed, and the emperor stood alone 
amongst the dead. 

Theodora had stolen after him, and casting her- 
self at his feet she embraced his knees, exclaiming, 
‘Fly, my husband, fly! These men are but the 
precursors. More will follow—too many to be re- 
sisted. Oh, look not so fierce, Justinian, as if thou 
wouldst stay and combat with the world. Rightly 
hast thou dealt with these, but ere another lay rise 
and set this city will be full of enemies. Fly thou 
alone, or with what followers can be gathered to- 
gether hastily. I will seek my brother’s camp and 
melt his heart. No one has power.over him but me 
when opposed to gold—but look at your Theodora— 
look as if you loved her once more. Alas! poor boy, 
thou hast changed thy master into stone with thy 
cold, deadjy look. He hears not even Theodora.” 

Justinian passed his bloody hand across his brow 
and cleared it of the terrible frown it had assumed. 
For one brief moment he pressed Theodora to his 
heart, consulted with her for a few minutes in a low 
tone, and then hurrying out through the different 
apartments of the palace, called to him all his fol- 
lowers who were within the walls. 

They assembled in the chamber where death had 
been so busy, and the tale of blood was soon told. 
No long consultations were now necessary. Flight 
afforded the only chance of safety, and with en 
aching heart Justinian tore himself away from The- 
odora, and pursued his way in haste toward Bulga- 
ria. There were fierce and vgpgeful thoughts in his 
mind as he went. 

A few days after, there was a ship upon the 
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stormy Euxine; and Justinian stood upon the deck 
with a number of his followers round him. The 
wind blew in tempest. The sea yawned, gaping for 
the ship. The waves towered high up, till they 
seemed to overtop the mast. Sails had been rent to 
shivers, cordage and spars carried away, the oars of 
the galley were useless, and she drifted ungovern- 
able upon the waters. Even the seamen had given 
up all to despair. Stern, lofty, and unbending, Justi- 
nian stood, biding the pelting of the storm. Many 
were at their prayers—many were oflering up vows 
to Heaven ; and one of the Romans whispered to the 
emperor, ‘‘ Oh, sir, vow to God that if he will spare 
us now, you will spare your enemies hereafter, 
should you ever recover your empire. By chance 
he may hear you and grant your prayer.” 

Justinian turned fiercely upon him, and exclaimed, 
“T have bowed my head to my fate: 1 have sought 
peace and mediocrity ; I have tasted love and happi- 
ness; and I asked, but that my enemies would leave 
my humble hearth at peace. They would not do it: 
They have roused the lion from his sleep, and I tell 
thee, man, that let God overwhelm me in these 
waters, let the sea gape and swallow us all alive, [ 
will not spare one single head of my enemies, if 
ever they should be within my reach.” 

The sea spared him; the land received him; and 
in a few days he reached the city of the King of Bul- 
garia. There was a fierce energy roused in the 
fallen monarch’s breast, which gave him back all 
his pride and dignity. He advanced into the pre- 
sence of the barbarian chief, with a step as firm and 
haughty as if all the legions of conquering Rome 
had been at his back; and he was received with 
honor and with deference. 

Few words sufficed with a fierce barbarian ever 
ready for war. A contract was soon made, and in 
three days the dusky myriads of Bulgaria were 
assembled upon the plain. Justinian, with his Ro- 
man followers, was on the right of the barbarian 
chief, af he it was who, waving his sword in the 
air, gave the word, ‘ To Constantinople !” 

PART VI, 

The Khan of the Chozars feared to see his sister. 
He caused her to be treated with all love and kind- 
ness. Attendants surrounded her. Honor and re- 
spect were shown her, but her brother’s face she 
could not see; and but little information could she 
obtain from without. For sixteen days the camp 
moved every day. The marches were long and 
fatiguing ; but the khan was always in advance ; and 
the fearful rumor reached Theodora’s ear, that her 
brother was marching with all his forces in pursuit 
of her husband, and to the support of his enemies. 
Bitterly did Theodora weep; and as they were 
amongst the first tears she had ever shed, so were 
they the saddest. 

At the end of the seventeenth day she was in her 
tent with her child and her women. There was 
much noise and confusion in the camp—a sound of 
persons hurrying hither and thither, horses gallop- 
ing, and many people speaking loud. Theodora had 





learnt to tremble at every sound, and she sent forth 
one of her attendants to ask what had occurred. 

The woman could bring her back no intelligence. 
‘* Some great event has happened,” she said, ‘ for 
there is much terror and confusion in the camp; and 
I walked to the top of the hill, whence I beheld a 
multitude of lights spread over a wide space, at a 
distance, as if there were a great city before us, or a 
camp upon a hill.” 

Theodora mused ; but in a few moments there was 
the sound of many horses coming near. She and 
her attendants were led forth and put in litters, as if 
for instant flight; and then, surrounded with horse- 
men, they were borne on at a rapid rate along a road 
which to her fears seemed interminable. 

At length, after passing some water—for though 
the curtains were close drawn, she could hear the 
plashing sound of oars—they seemed to come to 
some large archway, for voices speaking in the 
Greek tongue were echoed round, as if sent back 
from some vaulted roof. 

Then again the litter moved forward; and she 
could resist no longer, but drew back the curtain and 
looked out. Tall houses of marble, long rows of 
columns, obelisks pointing up beyond her sight, sta- 
tues looking like ghosts in the obscurity, innumera- 
ble lights moving here and there with great rapidity ; 
loud tongues talking and singing and laughing, sur- 
rounded her on every side; and she dropped the cur- 
tain again, bewildered, amazed, and fearful. 

At length the litter stopped, the curtains were 
drawn back; and one of her brother’s officers, who 
stood by the side, desired her to descend. It was 
vain even to inquire where she was, or what was to 
be her fate. 

“T shall soon know all,’’? thought Theodora, and 
followed in silence. 

They were standing before an arch of exquisitely 
sculptured marble; and on the left there was a glis- 
tening sea. Beyond the arch were gardens, with 
fountains, statues, ballustrades and terraces; and the 
odor of innumerable flowers greeted the sense, vary- 
ing with every step. There were several men un- 
der the arch, some in Greek and some in barbarian 
attire; and four of them held torehes, with which 
they lighted hq up the snowy marble-stepsfrom one 
terrace to another. 

‘¢ Where am I?” thought Theodora. “ Am I sold 
for aslave? I can die—yes, I can die.” > 

A vast palace spread out before her, of many a 
different style of architecture, but all beautiful in de- 
sign and costly in material. She was led through a 
high arch into a lordly hall, all blazing with light, 
where multitudes were passing to and fro, and then 
through a curtained door into another hall, where a 
scene such as she had never witnessed burst upon 
her eyes. 

On the right and left, sweeping round in a wide 
circle, were a multitude, each one of whom seemed 
in her eyes a prince. Men and women were there, 
some aged and venerable, some young and beautiful, 

lazing with gold, and purple, and scarlet. But high 
upon a throne, with his feet level with the heads of 
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the rest, clad in a plain purple robe, with a golden 
sword upon his knee, and a wreath of laurel upon 
his head, sat one figure, on which all eyes were 
turned. Theodora stopped short and gazed, then, 
with a wild ery of joy, stretched forth her arms; 
and, ere she knew how or why, she found herself 
seated on that imperial throne, and the arms of Jus- 
tinian clasped around her. ’ 

“Hail! Hail! Hail! Justinian and Theodora!” 





said a thousand voices; and the envoy of the khan, 
her brother, advanced a step saying, “‘ Mighty em- 
peror, the brother of the empress sends this lady in 
the day of your triumphs to plead for forgiveness 
and peace.” 

“Tt is granted,” said Justinian, bowing his head; 
and the people shouted gladly; for they fancied that 
this mildness was to be read as an augury of his 
future reign. 
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Youne minstrel-girl, I never saw thy face, 
I never heard the cadence of thy voice, 
And yet I know and love thee, I have mused 
So oft, and with such deep intensity, 
Upon the thoughts that flow from thy young heart, 
Like waters from a fount, or light from stars, 
Or perfume from the blossoms—I have dwelt 
With such an earnestness upon the high 
And glorious words that leap on wings of flame 
From out thy heart’s fire-fountains, that thou art 
As dear and as familiar to my soul 
As if thou hadst been ever at my side 
From thy sweet childhood. 

Bright and gifted one, 
Thy bosom is the home, the chosen home, 
Of beauty and of music. From the earth 
And air and sea and sky, from all the stars 
Of heaven, from all the wild-flowers of the vales, 
From the rich sunsets and the moonlight clouds, 
From the bright rainbows and the holy shades 
Of night, the spirit of the beautiful 
Is ever floating into thy young heart, 
And thence ’t is breathed out in a music-breath 
That seems to steal with a bewildering spell 
Upon the soul and ear. All lovely things 
That greet the eye at morn and noon and eve, 
And at the still and solemn noon of night, 
Seem one great instrument, whose myriad strings, 
Swept by the breath of thy wild spirit, thrill 
With tones of mystic minstrelsy, that speak 
To human souls of heaven. . 


: Friend of my heart! 
For such thou art though we have never met, 
om may not meet upon the earth—I know, 
rom the deep tone of tender mournfulness 
That mingles in thy sweet, wild lay, that grief 
Has shadowed thy young being, that the tomb 








Has closed above thy mother’s breast, that hopes, 
High, bright and beautiful, which thou wast taught 
To cherish in thy childhood’s fairy years, 

Have faded from thy life, but yet thy heart, 

Thy pure, high heart, by suffering has grown strong. 
Thy genius brightens in thy wo, as stars 
Brighten in night’s deep darkness. In thy gloom 
Thy winged soul can steal from its retreat 

To dance at morn upon the thousand waves, 
Leaping and shouting to the light, or rise 

And carol with the song-bird—it can rest 

At noon upon the sleeping clouds that glide 

Like dreams along the air, or on the hills 

That float afar like islands in the blue 

And hazy atmosphere—and at the still, 

Culm evening it can mingle with the soft 

And sweet serenities of floating stars 

In the eternal skies, until its depths 

Are stirred as by an angel’s holy wing, 

And all its griefs are turned to gentle dreams 

Of blessedness and peace. 


The universe 
To thee is full of angels. Their bright shapes 
People the vale and mountain—they look out 
From the bright foldings of the rosy clouds * 
Like hopes from girlhood’s fairy dreams—they flit 
In robes of crimson, purple, blue and gold 
Along the sunset skies—they hover o’er © 
The autumn woods that glow with many dyes, 
As if the spirit of the heavenly bow 
Had lain all day upon their leaves—they glide 
Like shadows in the starlight round thy path 
At evening’s melancholy hour—they wave 
Their radiant plumes around thy gentle form 
In the deep watches of the silent night— 
And, most of all, they live within the heaven 
Of thy young bosom, glorious minstrel-girl. 
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As sinks the Storm, when wintry winds no more 
Across the sky with angry force are driven, 

As lashing waves recoiling from the shore, 
Leaves the Main calm as on a Summer even : 


So do the righteous at the close of life, 
When Death has bid the warring passions cease, 
Sink into rest ;—and thus from worldly strife, 
They ’re borne to realms of Sacredess and Peace. 
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Lapvtes in the present day dress very absurdly. 
They make balloons of their dresses by puffing them 
out to enormous widths, in a style of profusion which 
strikes the boldest men with a sort of fear. They 
press themselves into unnatural dimensions, screw 
their bodies into fantastic forms, and take wonderful 
pains to insinuate into strange shapes the bodies 
which God made beautiful. Why they go to all 
this trouble is a mystery to the other sex. If for the 
sake of making themselves attractive, they fail—be- 
cause most men love Nature with as great a warmth 
as Mrs. Skewton, the daughter of the late Lord Phe- 
nix; and if for the purpose of deceiving any one, 
they only deceive themselves. Lord love you! We 
men know all about it—we know that those wasp- 
like waists are only compressed muscle, forcing dis- 
ease upon healthy systems, although borne with 
smiling faces. And do you not believe that the la- 
dies’ maids, fresh and blooming from the country, 
with the sweet tints of Nature on their rosy cheeks, 
laugh in their sleeve when they paint their mis- 
tresses? Of course they do—and the lady, brilliant 
and proud in gilded saloons made dazzling with 
splendor and wealth, trembles when she recollects 
that her maid is in the secret, and may reveal at any 
moment the awful fact that the color on her young 
lady’s cheek is not genuine. So it is with every 
thing of this kind:—many adventurers who walk 
Broadway and Chestnut street in all the brilliance of 
white linen, and in the pride of false fronts and col- 
lars—the other shirt being with the laundress—feel 
bitterly that she is in the secret, and knows exactly 
the state of their wardrobes. So is it with every 
thing—** No man is a hero to his valet-de-cambre,”’ 
saith the proverb, and so in like manner, are few 
Women angels to their ladies’-maids. 

But the dear creatures might be, if they had a mind 
to—if they would only leave Nature, who ought to 
be the guiding star of milliners, to assert her rights. 
But they will not. They must paint, and spread 
themselves out on sofas like heaps of clothing, tick- 
eted as plainly as possible, if you only know how to 
read the label—* Wealth and good taste uniting for 
an offer.” There are, thank Heaven, exceptions to 
this rule, as there are to all others. I know several 
myself—such good, sensible, amiable girls as it is 
quite a pleasure to know, and an honor to be inti- 
mate with. 

Nina Elhingham is one of these. I should not 
call her Nina Elhingham now, because she is mar- 
ried, and has, oh! such a dear little daughter, the 
most famous hand at rope-skipping you ever saw, 
though you may have lived in Albany for what I 
know. However, my story commences at a period 
when Nina Elhingham was single, and an amiable, 





unaffected, good girl, far above the follies of the day, 
but merry and light-hearted, as all good people are 
and must be—they can’t help it. Happiness in its 
purest form, is after all, only the reflection of other 
people’s joy on hearts which are pure enough to ap 
preciate it without selfishness. 

Nina hati never throughout her young life, and she 
was then nineteen years of age, known sorrow or 
grief. Bred up with tenderness by an indulgent pa- 
rent, her time had ever passed calmly and happily, 
as the course of a sparkling streamlet in the sunshine 
of perpetual Spring would seem to do. She had 
never experienced sorrow, for she had nothing to re- 
gret; nor uneasiness—yes she had though, for her 
betrothment did sometimes make her feel rather sad ; 
and no wonder, for it was a strange kind of proceed 
ing and highly improper. 

Not that it was not a good thing to marry her, or 
rather to promise to margy her (for *‘ there is many a 
sip between the cup and the lip’’) to Charles Right- 
ford, Charles being a very good, honorable young 
man, and moreover, handsome, and well to do 
in the world. He was considered a very eligible 
husband by a great many persons; but Nina was un- 
easy at her betrothal because she had never seen 
her betrothed. There she was, positively engaged to 
him and expecting to marry him next May a year, and 
had never yet seen him, (since they were both infants 
at least,) or talked to him, or judged of his character, 
except by means of the very pretty and loving let- 
ters which Charles used to write to her from India. 

Well, it was very pleasant to receive such kind 
and affectionate epistles every month from the per- 
son whom she was going to marry,’ but you know 
very well what letters are, and how often a man 
says on paper what he does not mean—the heartless 
creature—especially when he writes to young la- 
dies.’ True, Nina was not at all suspicious; but she 
would think sometimes—ay, often—how dreadful it 
would be to give her hand and pledge her heart to 
Charles when he came home, if she should not like 
him. She frequently dwelt on this subject, and it 
‘made her consequently, a little uneasy at times, as 
aforesaid. 

But it did not interfere with her usual gayety of 
disposition—not a bit of it; for indeed, Aunt Strate- 
lace, who lived in the next block, in a house all alone 
by herself, and who was very crabbed and spiteful, 
in virtue of old-maidenhood, used to make ill-natured 
remarks, and say that Nina was too thoughtless and 
free and all the rest of it—but she even did worse, 
did Aunt Stratelace, for she used to write to Charles 
all the way in India, who was also a relation of 
hers (his mother having been a second cousin of 
Aunt Stratelace’s uncle by marriage), telling all sorts 
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of tales about Nina, and making out that Nina was 
too ‘‘ flighty,” as she termed it, to make a good wife, 
and that, therefore, he had better renounce all idea 
of marrying her. Aunt Stratelace did not do this out 
of any regard for Charles—not she! But she had a 
grudge against Nina for having said that ‘ Aunt 
Stratelace looked ugly with all that paint on her 
face’’—which had displeased Aunt Stratelace very 
much, as well it might, for ladies generally would 
rather not have their complexions handled too freely 
by critics of either sex. 

Charles Rightford, however, was not suspicious 
either ; few noble natures are, and he did not believe 
these tales, for he knew Aunt Stratelace’s character 
by report, so he mildly informed her that he could 
not believe any harm of Nina, and that he hoped 
some day to convince his aunt that she had formed a 
very wrong estimate of the character of his be- 
trothed. 

Old maids are, however, singular people, under 
favor be it said, and with a due regard to the many 
exceptions whom I know to this rule also—but they 
are, on the whole, spiteful because they have been 
disappointed—envious, Because their chances daily 
diminish, while much younger women are being 
every day made happy around them—sensitive, be- 
cause they imagine themselves marks for constant 
raillery—scornful, because they are excluded from 
the privileges of freedom—snappish, because soli- 
tude makes them imperious—dignified, because they 
imagine that it is becoming to be so—and ridiculous, 
because they can ’t help it. Old bachelors are equally 
bad, but I cannot lose time with them just now. [ 
will have a word or twoto say to them before long. 

The two young people had been betrothed in a 
very singular manner. WNina’s father, who had been 
a merchant in Florida before the war, had contract- 
ed a strong friendship for his partner, old John 
Rightford, a man with a wooden-leg, but one of the 
best-hearted fellows that ever lived, notwithstanding 
this ligneous inconvenience. And so, when Mr. El- 
hingham was dying, he made John promise (and 
John was glad enough of it, mind you,) that he would 
use all his influence to bring about a marriage be- 
tween his son, then two years of age, and Nina, then 
an infant in arms. Old John and his son settled in 
India soon after his partner’s death. Nina’s mother, 
who regarded this last wish of her husband as a sa- 
ered inheritance, did all in her power when Nina 
grew up, which she did in Philadelphia, to carry out 
the project, and old John, to the hour of his death, 
always urged the step on his only son. The mutual 
pledges were given, and Charles (named after his 
grandfather) in India and Nina in Philadelphia, were 
duly promised to each other for man and wife. All 
this may appear very extraordinary and very impro- 
per; but that is not my business—I tell you the facts 
—make the most of them. 

Charles’ friend, Tom Elmore, as he was familiarly 
called in Charles’ letter (his right name was 
Thomas), came home to Philadelphia in the year 

184-, and brought a flattering introduction to Nina 
‘from her fiancé in India—Charles spoke of him as 








his dearest friend, indeed, as his other self, to whom 
Nina “might speak without reserve on every sub- 
ject.” The two last words were under-scored by 
Charles, which was a delicate way of alluding to 
their intended marriage that was quite charming, 
Now Tom was a handsome fellow. He had one of 
those fine open countenances that call out “ truth!” 
when you look upon them. He had a dark eye end 
a fine bold forehead. He wore, moreover, short 
whiskers—not short because he could not have had 
them full and large if he had had a mind to, but short 
and crisp, because he liked them so—and his teeth 
were so white and regular—In fact he was a hand- 
some young fellow, and there was no mistake at all 
about it. 

When Nina saw Tom, “and beheld that he was 
comely to look on,” she asked if Charles had sent 
his portrait as he had promised: “ beeause,”’ said 
Nina, “I have no other than the one which was 
taken when he was quite a child.” 

But Tom said no—that Charles had not given him 
one to bring home—indeed, that he had not had one 
painted, but that he could tell her how Charles looked; 
he did it however in such a cold and indifferent 
way, that Nina was vexed. And it certainly was 
not generous to speak of his absent friend to the young 
lady who questioned him in other than an enthusiastic 
manner. But, as we have seen, Nina did not care 
much about Charles; and Tom was so entertaining 
in his descriptions of his homeward voyage and of 
London, that immense and wonderfu! city of pomp 
and wretchedness, pride and beggary, wealth and 
poverty, luxury and squalor—having passed through 
the leviathan capital on his way home—that Nina 
did not think much of Charles till after Tom Elmore 
had gone—and then Nina sat down alone in her room 
to think of her future, and to hope that Charles might 
resemble his friend, who was such a nice young 
man, and seemed to be so very clever. 

Nina’s mother welcomed Tom with great affability 
—asking a thousand questions about Charles, which 
quite embarrassed Tom, and made him regard Mrs. 
Elhingham as prosy, a quality which most matrons 
of Mrs. Elhingham’s age are iiable to be accused of. 
She moreover discovered in the most unaccountable 
manner, a likeness between Tom and old Mr. Ktight- 
ford, long since departed, and desired to know if 
the jungle fever in the East did not come from eating 
curry-powder with simoom sauce on elephants’ 
backs in the night air. She also gave one or two 
startling opinions on the Burmese war in connection 
with the general domestic policy of the Peruvians, 
and descanted with great earnestness on the horrid 
custom of baking mangoes in opium, and serving 
them up with tea and tobacco, all of which she said 
she had been credibly informed, was done in the best 
circles and by the highest functionaries of that be- 
nighted land. She however gave a warm invitation 
to Tom, which he was not slow to accept. For in 
two or three days, Tom again made his appearance 
in Chestnut street, and came again next day with 
a piece of music, and again, on the day following, 
with a rare study on which Nina might exercise 
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her pencil—and, in short, after a time he was there 
every day, Sabbaths not excepted. 

And there was no reason to prohibit his coming. 
His manners were unexceptionable; he was very 
attentive to Mrs. Elhingham, and to her daughter— 
perhaps a little more so to Nina than her mother, 
but never mind—there was no harm in that, I sup- 
pose. And how well he played the piano. He was 
not one of your ephemeral musicians, who know 
how to read a piece of music at sight, and pass their 
lives in strumming bad polkas and execrable quad- 
rilles, but who have no more knowledge of how a 
composer’s inspiration should be interpreted than 
the area railing. He was very different, was Tom. 
When he played a piece of music, there was no 
necessity to ask any question about it, for there 
was the composer talking to you from Tom’s keys 
as plainly, if you had a soul to understand them, as 
you might hear your tailor when he presents his 
horrible * little bill.””. Tom could play, he could, I 
tell you. 

He used to give Nina lessons, too, sometimes ; and 
he was such a patient master, and she such a docile 
pupil, that it was quite a treat to see them there to- 
gether, though Aunt Stratelace did not think so; for, 
after she came in suddenly one day, and found him 
placing her fingers on the keys for a difficult chord, and 
holding up her wrist to show her how it ought to be 
kept up, she quite bridled up and straightway went 
about among her acquaintances, and made mischief. 
She did more, (the spiteful thing,) for she sat down that 
evening, though the packet could not sail for a fort- 
night, and wrote a cruel letter to Charles, acquaint- 
ing him that “ fine things were going on here, and he 
had better come home. She said nothing, because 
it was not her place to interfere; but how Ann 
Elhingham (Nina’s mother) could sit down with the 
fear of God before her eyes, and let such things go 
on under her roof, she, Aunt §., could not tell, and 
did not pretend to know. It might be honorable con- 
duct in Ann, perhaps it was, but she, Aunt §., did 
not think so, and could not be guilty of it—no, not 
for ever so, etc., etc.’? All of which was duly 
signed, sealed with rose-colored and scented wax, 
as if there was something cheering and pleasant in- 
side instead of all that malicious scandal, and de- 
livered into the keeping of the clerk at the post- 
office, who has, perhaps, more disagreeable language 
passing through his hands every day of the week 
than a Russian boor utters in his peculiar dialect in 
a life-time. Having got rid of this harmonious 
epistle, Aunt Stratelace sat down in patience, and 
with the air of a martyr who had performed a noble 
but a painful duty, to await the results. 

In the meanwhile (you see it takes along time 
for a letter to get so far as India) Tom Elmore con- 
tinued to visit at Mrs. Elhingham’s, and to instruct 
Nina in music, and to take evening walks with her 
in cool and shady places; and Nina somehow liked 
to be with Tom, for she felt happy when she heard 
his clear, bold voice instructing and amusing her 
when they were quite alone in the fields, and when 


had learned to speak so plainly since Tom had come 
to Philadelphia. Then the house was so much 
more lively than it was wontto be, and so much 
more cheerful ; and when Tom sung, Nina felt so 
pleased and happy, more happy than I could ex- 
press to you, much more—for Nina loved Tom, 
though she did not know it at first, and Tom loved 
Nina too, but he knew it well—he did. Leave him 
alone for that. 

Nina’s happiness, however, did not endure. After 
Tom had gone home, she would then sit and think 
how it was that Tom did not speak so much of 
Charles as he did at first. He seldom called his 
name now, and had not received any letters from 
Charles since his arrival. But then she had not re- 
ceived any either—so his might have miscarried as 
well as hers. At last Nina came to the conclusion 
that Tom loved her; and when this thought struck 
her, she smiled so joyously and brightly, and then as 
suddenly burst into tears as she remembered that 
her word, and consequently her honor, were pledged 
to another ; and she could never marry Tom, though 
he might pray for it never so much. 

Then Nina began to wish that she had never been 
betrothed to Charles. She blamed her father’s selfish- 
ness, as she called it, which had sacrificed her; for 
she was sure she never could love Charles as well 
as she loved Tom. How could she! She looked at 
Charles’s portrait taken in childhood, when parents 
love to have their children’s countenances preserved 
in paint, as if they could ever be of use to anybody 
after youth has passed into manhood. She took this 
portrait; and contrasted Charles’s light hair and blue 
eyes with Tom’s black locks, and dark, piercing, 
sparkling eyes, and Tom’s whiskers with Charles’s 
bare cheeks (as if Charles might not have whiskers 
then for aught she knew, the silly girl,) and was 
certain that she must love Tom, and could not love 
Charles on any account—and so she would lie down 
and weep herself to sleep. 

And so Tom went and cam@p and Nina felt 
glad and sorry for a long time, wondering why 
Charles did not write, and hoping that he had changed 
his mind, and did not love her any more. The idea, 
however, of Tom’s offering to marry never entered 
her mind, because she felt confident that his high 
sense of honor would never permit him to violate 
the confidence which Charles had placed in his integ- 
rity when he gave him so flattering an introduction 
to her, and because she did not believe that Tom 
could think so lightly of her as to suppose that she 
would break her plighted word to Charles, unless he 
voluntarily released her. She therefore had no fear, 
because she thought no wrong. Pure in action as 
in mind, she continued to learn and to improve under 
the attentive care of Tom Elmore, to enjoy the hap- 
piness of his society in the evening, and to weep 
her hard fate at night. 

At length Tom began to speak more freely of his 
absent friend. He did not do so at first directly, but 
in insinuations whic corresponded neither with the 
prestige which his features bespoke for him, nor with 





they sat together at the little piano up stairs, which 





his general conduct since his arrival in Philadelphia. - 
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‘It is strange,’’ he said, on one occasion, ‘ that 
Charles does not write.’ 

‘‘ Very,’’ Nina replied. ‘‘ Can he be ill?” 

‘‘ Scarcely, or I should have heard of it. Do you 
know if any one has made mischief between you?’’ 

‘Surely not,’’ said Nina. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ said Tom, and after stopping abruptly, 
he continued, ‘‘ perhaps Charles has his eye on an 
Indian beauty.”’ 

The color mounted to Nina’s brow as he said this, 
for she felt with all the sensitiveness of woman the 
inference of indifference which the remark conveyed. 
But at the same instant she felt that the time had come 
to assert the position which she intended to assume ; 
and making a powerful effort, she replied, ‘‘ Charles 
will, of course, suit himself as it may best please 
him. For me, I consider myself as betrothed to 
him until his own permission or his own act re- 
leases me.”’ 

She looked directly in his eyes as she spoke, 
and saw a deep blush, as of shame it might be, for 
the deception which he had practiced—it might be 
for the defeat which he had sustained; but saying 
nothing, he turned to the piano, and after running 
over the keys with a brilliant prelude, he commenced 
the following song. 

Why art thou then so wonderfully fair? 

Those lustrous eyes reflect no light for me ; 

There dwells no beauty in that dark brown hair 

Which I might praise to win a glance from thee; 
No love in that bright angel’s smile, which seems 

The home where innocence had gladly flown— 
No pity on that brow which brightly teems 

With purest good—that I can call my own, 

Nina turned her eyes downward when she heard 
these words. Sweet as they were upon her ear they 
pained her heart; for she recollected the difficult but 
solemn duty which she owed to another, even though 
she had never seen him, and something whispered 
to her conscience that the man who could speak thus, 
though indirectly, was not worthy of the esteem in 
which Charles héld him, She said, nothing, how- 
ever, and in the meanwhile, oh, heaven ! what strange 
sounds came forth from Tom’s instrument. Strange, 
fitful sounds—now low and wailing, now loud and 
angry, and then gay and glad—so glad at length, 
that they seemed almost to leap out from behind the 
crimson silk in airy shapes, and skip with joy about 
the keys. And then again they assumed the soft, 
plaintive tone of the former melody, and Tom sung 
again. 

No, not for me those priceless gems of grace, 

Which glad the sight and lift the heart above; 
The poetry of look in that sweet face 
Has not for me one line that shines with love. 

If there be heaven on our earth e’en now, 
’T is in that heart where Purity may see 

Herself reflected. But Heaven is merciful, and thou 
Hast yet no ray of light or love for me. 

Before he had finished the concluding notes of his 
symphony, Nina had left the room. She began to 
look on Tom Elmore’s conduct in a far less favorable 
light than before. He knew that she was solemnly 
engaged to another, who had placed implicit con- 





fidence in him; and yet he did not hesitate indirectly 
to pour into her car declarations of his own passion, 
to which her heart only too well responded. He 
saw this—he knew it; and that knowledge made his 
conduct only the more culpable, 

As she thus reasoned with herself, Elmove’s cha- 
racter lost caste in her estimation, for she felt that 
if she broke her word, she would be acting dis- 
honorably—she would be a fallen woman—fallen 
into the shame which he had opened out before her ; 
and Nina shuddered as she thought. And oh! what 
can be more dreadful than woman’s falsehood. Pure, 
bright, and true in nature as she is beautiful in form, 
woman stands between man and the angels, a higher 
because a purer being. Like to angels in the spirit, 
she has, besides, the lesser beauties of the flesh, 
which please the grosser sense of man, and make 
him turn to her when he would scoff at them; and 
when one of these bright spirits leaves the light of 
truth, and falls into the sin of falseness or dishonor, 
it seems as though a sacred star went out which 
shone before, and left some little world in dreary 
darkness. 

Nina dearly loved Tom Elmore before he began to 
speak so plainly of the passion to which he had no 
right ever to give expression. But now that he had 
done so, Nina knew him as unworthy of her confi- 
dence as he was of Charles’, and she felt sorry that 
her belief in his excellence had been so suddenly 
and so rudely dispelled, like a morning dream of 
Heaven. 

The next morning Nina rose late, for she felt un- 
well, and, having taken breakfast in her room, went 
down to the parlor and found Tom there. She did 
not guess what he had come for, because she did 
not know any thing of the signs which belong to 
these occasions. But I do. When you see a gentle- 
man, sitting alone in a room, carefully dressed, not 
lounging so as to put creases into his waistcoat, 
which would look untidy, but sitting studiedly up- 
right, with a pale face—except on the cheek, where 
excitement places little spots of crimson—and when 
you moreover observe this young gentleman twid- 
dling his gloves about, and troubled with nervous 
twitchings of his upper lip, you may be sure that 
he is about to ‘ propose,’ and nothing less. Nina, 
however, as I have said, knew nothing of all this. 

She spoke coldly to Tom as she entered the room 
and seated herself on a couch at the other end. But 
when Tom came and sat by her, and took her hand 
in his and spoke to her so kindly and so affection- 
ately, Nina turned deadly pale and trembled in every 
limb, 

‘‘ Nina, dearest Nina!’’ said Tom, and his voice 
sounded so sweet and clear that there was nothing 
like it, Nina thought, in all the wide world. ‘ Dear- 
est Nina! you know, you must know, how dearly 
and how fondly I do love you. Meek and modest 
as you are, you must feel your superiority over all 
other maidens, and you cannot therefore wonder if 
my heart, my whole sense and being bow before 
your charms—nay, not so much your beauty, dear, 
as before your goodness and sweet, amiable dis- 
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position,—and own you for their mistress. Till I 
came here, dear Nina, I knew no love, though I had 
tried to love before; and since I have been here, 1 
have not only loved, but I have worshiped you. In the 
fond dreams of my calm boyhood, when I fancied 
what my wife would be, when I should grow to have 
one, imagination never pictured such an one as you. 
Perfection thrice perfected, goodness made best, and 
purity most pure, are yours, and yours alone. And 
if, dear Nina, if I dare aspire to so much worth, if I 
presume to ask of Heaven and you a boon, which 
must confer such lustre on myself, ’t is not, ’t is not, 
indeed, because I think that I am worthy of the trea- 
sure which I crave; ’tis not because I deem myself 
quite able to appreciate its value—but I do, indeed, 
feel, dear Nina, that 1 can keep and guard it well, 
for I know that by God’s help I will do all poor man 
can do to show the gratitude which must spring out 
of so much bounty. To say, dear Nina, that I will 
give my whole life up to your happiness is to say 
little; for what is it to devote to God’s best, love- 
liest creature the few short days which God be- 
stows. But giving these, dearest, I give all, though 
less than I would give if that my most were more. 
You speak no word, and give no sign that you are 
either vexed or pleased to hear me thus address you, 
and but that you tremble and are ashy pale, I still 
might wonder if you heardat all. If you are angered, 
tell me in one word that you are hurt, and add one 
more to say you pardon my too bold advance, and I 
will quit you, Nina, quit you now forever—if in so 
sweet a nature there can live so harsh a wish, with 
cruelty enough to give it utterance.” 

Do you suppose he meant half of allthis? I don’t 
—that is, I do only to a certain extent. All men say 
the same things, in other language, when they offer. 
They tell young ladies that their lives are to be 
passed in endeavoring to make their wives happy ; 
that no cloud is to come over the sunshine of their 
joyous life, etc., ete., etc., and before they have been 
married a month, they expect their wives to sow on 
buttons, make pastry, and do other offices, at the 
slightest neglect of which these swearing and pro- 
testing lovers, having thrown off their summer skin 
and relapsed into the winter of marriage, grumble 
audibly, It is all very fine in romance, and sounds 
very well at the beginning, but there is a great deal 
of gold to be rubbed off the ginger-bread before we 
ever come to the true state of the case. This is, 
however, useless digression. 

Nina had in truth remained perfectly silent while 
Tom spoke, but at length she raised her face, to put 
an end to his addresses, when her eye encountered 
the forms of her mother and aunt, who had entered 
the room unobserved by its excited occupants, and 
had heard the greater part of Tom’s very unexpected 
proposal. 

Mrs. Elhingham’s face was as pale as Nina’s. Aunt 
Stratelace’s visage, on the contrary, was red and 
white in patches, according to the obstacles offered 
to the free course of the blood, by certain bumps 
which obscured the beauty of that amiable lady ; 
and on the whole she looked, being in one of her 





hard humors, rather like a bachelor’s-button, Of the 
red species, which was running to seed and wanted 
to be watered, or otherwise submitted to the influ- 
ence of some seftening and soothing agent. 

When Nina looked up, her mother had in some 
measure recovered her surprise, and taking Aunt 
Stratelace’s arm had turned to leave the room—as 
she did so, however, the pale, trembling girl, who, 
but a moment before, seemed about to sink under her 
emotion, rose at once to self-command, immediately 
she felt that she must depend for aid upon herself 
alone. She left her seat upon the sofa, and standing 
midway between Elmore and the door, called to her 
mother—and her voice was as firm then as ever it 
had been—as round and as full and as noble as 
woman’s voice could be. 

“Mother,” she said. ‘Stop, I pray you—aunt, 
do not go—this is a scene that will please yow for it 
cannot fail to be too cruel for us all. You have 
heard, you could not choose but hear, what Mr. 
Thomas Elmore, Charles Rightford’s friend, has 
said to me but now. You, mother, know I never 
gave encouragement that might lead ontothis. You, 
aunt, should know it, too, though it may pain you to 
confess as much. Hear then my answer, that you 
may repeat it truly, if you can, when next you write 
your scandal of the day to poison ears which should 
not stoop to despicable credence of those secret lies— 
not even waiting scrutiny upon the tongue of rumor, 
but underhand and mean. And you, Mr. Elmore, 
you, a man whose powerful will and cultivated mind 
should place you far above this most dishonest ac- 
tion, What can I say to you! What can J, a poor 
weak girl, tell you that can in any wise cause Truth 
to teach your mind how foul a spot this act has 
painted on your fame. Trusted by your friend, you 
would betray him; trusted by me, you would sink 
me to shame and sorrow by making me the partner 
of your crime. You can go forth into the world, and 
by fresh sin blot out the recollection of this mean, 
miserable trick; but I, a woman, with a woman’s 
modesty, can do no worse and still remain a woman, 
for honor is the boundary of virtue—and you would 
have me barter mine for love—your love! No, no, 
it can not be love which is thus based. Love enno- 
bles and refines—exalts, lifts up above the common 
follies of an age, and does not stoop to add fresh 
sins to its full catalogue for after times to wonder 
at.”’ 

While Nina thus spoke, Tom looked up into her 
face with a strange and singular expression, until at 
last he sunk upon his knees before her and kept 
looking in her face silently but fixedly, like one in a 
trance—that is, only so far as perfect stillness might 
give him that appearance—for in his face there was 
a look of light and triumph which it was startling to 
look upon. But Nina heeded not. 

‘‘ You know,”’ she said, *‘ you know that I do not 
love Charles Rightford. You know I could not, for 
you have proved that love can be born only of es- 
teem, and I have never seen him. Yet, I know that 
he is not unworthy, and having once pledged my 
word to him, I am his eternally, so long as he is 
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worthy, unless by his own free release. But you 
thought I loved you. You perhaps tried to make me 
love you’’—and her lip quivered as she spoke—* but 
if you still hold that dream banish it as madness, and 
renounce the hope. What may have been yesterday 
is gone; for esteem is incompatible with contempt, 
and you have made this displace that by your most 
shameful conduct.”’ 

And yet Tom did not look down—and, oh me! 
what an expression on his face! There seemed 
naught but joy and love and purest triumph upon 
every feature. 

‘Go, then,’’ said Nina; ‘“‘ go from me now and for 
aye. I knewno passion till I knew you, and passion 
has brought with it sorrow that till now was ever a 
stranger to my heart. Go from me and tell Charles 
Rightford, if you can dare again to look upon his 
face, whether his betrothed prefers love to honor, 
happiness before honest pride.” 

A tear trickled down the manly cheek of Tom El- 
more while Nina spoke, but no muscle moved, no 
light went off the smile of joy which curled around 
his parted lips. Strange man! 

** Tell him,” she continued, “Sas I will tell him, 
all. Let him feel how much I have deserved his si- 
lence—how much I have merited the world’s false 
report when it linked my name with yours.”’ 

Aunt Stratelace winced very much, and the bache- 
lor’s-button might be said to have fallen quite into 
the shade. 

‘¢' Tell him,”’ said Nina, “ how you found and how 
you leave me—still his—his as much as ever—still, 








and as surely the same Nina Elhingham as you, 
are— 

*“‘ Charles Rightford !”’ said her lover, speaking for 
the first time, as he sprung to his feet and showed 
her portrait and the locket with the dark hair in, 
which she had sent him, and twenty other ‘tokens 
beside. ‘Your Charles Rightford, Nina, dearest; 
here to prove the falsehood of all those who dared to 
speak lightly of the world’s best ornament. I sent 
for your aunt, intending that she should be present at 
this interview and—”’ 

But Nina could hear no more—with one loud 
scream she sunk into his arms and fainted. 

And, my gracious! what a piece of work there 
was! What with smelling-salts and crying, burnt 
feathers and congratulations, there never was such a 
scene any where. As for Aunt Stratelace, she was 
off in a coach and a jiffy, and was not heard of more 
for some years, when it was discovered by chance 
that she was living with a maiden cousin down in 
Buffalo. It is but fair to add that she was never in- 
quired for. 

That Charles acted wrongly and with deception 
he could not deny, but a frank confession, and a few 
airs on the piano set him all to rights very soon, and 
he was married in the following month. 

It was not much more than a year afterward that 
little Nina Rightford was born; she that plays skip- 
rope so well, you know. But to this day Mrs. El- 
hingham prides herself on the sagacity with which 
she discovered in the soi-disant Tom Elmore a strong 
resemblance to old Rightford. 
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I sTaND alone upon the shores of Time! 
No longer Love hath any Circe Art 
To bind my soul, that, in its grief sublime, 
Sits brooding o’er the ruins of my heart, 
Like Marius over Carthage. I depart 
From all that life could soothe, or glad, or cheer, 
And, hanging from my bleeding breast the dart, 
Must wander onward, like the wounded deer, 
By many a winding stream, and many a mountain drear. 


The onward road of life, though dark and dreary, 
My feet must tread alone—no staff—no arm 
To lean upon when I am faint and weary— 
No guide to aid my steps, or give alarm 
Of secret precipice, or lurking harm; 
But I will climb alone the rugged steep, 
And gird my soul to breast the pelting storm— 
My senses in eternal beauty steep, 


And e’en from cold, dull rocks the flowers of bliss will reap. 


Ay, ye who’ve sought to rend earth’s holiest claim— 

The claim of Love and Honor—ye who ’ve striven 
To crush my spirit and to stain my name— 

All feelings back upon my heart have driven, 

Shall learn how much that heart can lean on Heaven. 
How far my soul can spread its wings above 





The darts ye ’ve aimed—and make the cup ye ’ve given 
To poison my young life, a fount of love, 
And from the Ark of Wo soar forth like Noah’s dove. 


And ye shall learn the might of Purity 
To overcome her foes—how she will fight 
Till her white banner floats triumphantly ;— 
And how the stars—Astarte’s limpid light— 
Can cheer the soul ye ’ve sought to turn to-night ; 
And how the grand old woods to me shall talk 
Of peace, love, poesy’s celestial flight, 
While bird, bee, breeze, stream, fount, all wo shall mock, 
And angels by my side in holy converse walk. 


In childhood, came to me a fair Ideal, 
And filled my heart with love ecstatical, 

Then went and left me to the cold and real; 
And from that hour I, sick’ning, turned from all 
That common hearts and common souls enthrall, 

And wandered o’er the earth, like Telemaque, 
Searching for my beloved in grot and hall— 

On land and sea—o’er wild Saharian track, 

Filling the air with sighs that should have wooed him back. 


At last, aweary and athirst, I sank 
Upon the borders ofa gentle stream, 
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And deep from out the wells of Morpheus drank, 
And, while I lay entranced, 1 dreamed a dream, 
Which all too much of happiness did teem. 

I dreamed that he I sought and pined for came, 
And leant beside me warm as solar beam, 

In low tones that electrified my frame, 

Rehearsed the story of his never-dying flame. 


How he had wandered up and down the earth 
In search of me, his spirit’s counterpart— 

How he had striven to quench the gnawing dearth, 
That parched and seared the verdure of his heart— 
And how it had defied the skill of art ; 

How, that aweary of the march of life, 

And wistful from all earthly things to part, 

He was about to end all mortal strife, 

When he beheld me there, my hands with poppies rife. 


I dreamed—and yet it did not seem a dream— 
Up through my vision flashed realities, 
As struggling sunbeams through a vapor gleam, 
Giving to phantoms tangibilities ; 
I felt upon my cheek his burning sighs, 
My young blood thrilling to his thrilling themes, 
Till, every pulse awake, I oped mine eyes 
On the Ideal, sought through all my dreams— 
And then our souls embraced, like two impetuous streams. 


Now, as aback the mountain vapors roll 
Abashed before the ardent eye of Day, 
The mists of sorrow melted from my soul, 
Beneath the fires of Love’s dissolving ray. 
No longer shadows on my pathway lay— 
No longer tempests overspread the skies— 
No longer serpents lurked along my way, 
Killing the flcwers that promised loveliest dyes— 
But earth, air, heaven assumed the hues of Paradise. 


It was a second Eden—Paradise Regained— 
A world of beatific harmony, 

Where all discordant attributes were chained :— 
The millennium of the heart—a cloudless sea 
Of love, and intellectuality, 











Out of whose depths our thirsting spirits drunk 
Of light, and life, and immortality, 
Till they became a breathing thought, and sunk 
Into one soul—that from all mortal contact shrunk. 


He was to me what none had ever been— 
A refuge—benediction—Deity, 

To which I knelt, and was absolved from sin :— 
He was to me what none can ever be— 
A star, whose light illumes eternity ; 

And thus were we, like two celestial rays 
Met on the borders of mortality, 

A moment, panting, each on each to gaze, 

Ere they commingling blend in one eternal blaze. 


I knew no light, but the ethereal light, 
That emanated from his soul-lit eyes— 

They were my sun by day—my stars by night— 
The moon to which my heart’s full tide did rise— 
I knew no music but the harmonies 

Of his low voice—no bliss-filled nectary 
But his high heart—no perfume but his sighs— 

I knew no world, but the unfathomed sea 

Of his pure love—no heaven but its eternity. 


It boots not how—but I returned, at length, 
To tread again the ways of earth despised,— 
But not the same in mind, or thought, or strength— 
My mortal form had been etherealized— 
My soul in founts of love had been baptized, 
And raised too high for common sympathies 
With aught that had not been idealized— 
And, like the kite, though bound to earth ’t would rise 
Into the heavens so high, ’t was lost to mortal eyes. 


Out of my soul a living soul had flown, 

Not as fair Eve from Adam’s side upsprung, 

To soothe and cheer him in his wanderings lone— 
Out of my heart a mighty heart was wrung— 
And earth, air, heaven, a lampless chaos swung ; 

But, like the haughty slave, I hugged my chain, 
And choked the agonies that sought a tongue, 

Locked in my silent heart its gnawing pain, 

While a voleano slept in every throbbing vein. 


es 
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On! fairy scenes are in many lands, 

Bright lawns lie spread amid desert sands; 
Green Edens, swept by the cooling breeze, 
Their brows lift up above Indian seas, 

While the billows break, in lengthened swells, 
And strew the shore with rose-lipped shells ; 
But Nature in her loveliest spot— 

Arcadian bower, or Egerian grot, 

Gave never the light of a sweeter smile 

Than rests on the face of the Juniper Isle. 


A bow-shot from its gleaming strand, 
A rock looms up, all dark and grand, 
Girt by an azure, watery zone, 

Like Faith, in a shifting world, alone; 
Old hills, beyond, a continuous chain, 
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Give bounds to the realm of proud Champlain, 
And, clothed in robes of cerulean dye. 
Resemble clouds that have left the sky, 
Wooed down by the scene’s romantic charms, 
Like Dian to young Endymion’s arms. 


Back memory will often stray 

To the quiet scene of that summer day, 
When I heard the combing billows break 

On the polished beach of the breezy lake ; 
But the brightest feature of the scene, 
Though skies were clear, the meadows green, 
And airy tongues, dispelling care, 

Made musical both earth and air, 

Was Nature’s gem, the Juniper Isle, 

That basked in the sunset’s golden smile. 











‘‘ Way have we as yet no national literature, and 
why have we hitherto accomplished so little toward 
it??? “Why do our achievements in this field linger 
so far behind those in most other fields of effort ?”’ 

Such are the questions, whereof, in my first essay 
or this theme, I promised to attempt a solution in a 
second. But, before taking up the main topic, I 
would offer a few qualifying suggestions. I would 
not be understood to think we have done nothing 
in literature, or have not produced some works, of 
which any people might be proud. In History, in 
Poetry, and in some other departments, we possess 
a few names, which may be pronounced classic, and 
which must hold at least a creditable place in any 
complete collection of Anglo-Saxon literary worthies. 

It must, however, be confessed, that a trait com- 
mon to these authors, with few exceptions, is, that 
in the spirit and form of their works there is little to 
betray their belonging rather to this than to the 
mother-country. A native of Great Britain, endowed 
with the same genius and cast of mind, and handling 
the same themes, might have produced most of what 
they have written without impinging against the 
prejudices and associations of his birth and educa- 
tion. The reasons for this may, perhaps, appear 
further on. I here merely state the fact. 

But to an impartial judge how must American 
literature, thus sparsely represented, appear beside 
British literature, as represented by the immortal 
band belonging to the generation just dying out, to 
look no further! Coleridge, Southey and Words- 
worth, Byron, Shelley and Moore, Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, Tennyson and Mrs. Hemans, Burns, Scott, 
Wilson and Joanna Baillie—what an array of poets 
alone have we here! Not poets in xame merely— 
not fountains of that rhythmic mediocrity, which 
(says the adage) “‘ neither gods nor men can tole- 
rate’’—but true bards, darlings of the Muse, and 
dowered undeniably with the ‘ vision and the faculty 
divine.”” However highly we may estimate our 
own cotemporary poets, it were preposterous to 
challenge for America an equality with Britain in 
this regard. Nor can a candid examination of other 
departments of Letters lead to a different conclusion 
there. Without ignoring, then, or undervaluing what 
our own authors have achieved, it is impossible to 
escape seeing the inferiority of our own literature 
to that of the mother-country. And, looking over 
the fields of French and German Letters (to go no 
further) it is no less impossible to evade the same 
conclusion regarding those. 

Now, I dare say, many may pronounce it wxpa- 
triotic to make these frank statements, impeaching 
our supremacy in any point. It is time to have done 
with such nonsense, If the inferiority affirmed be a 
fact, of what avail to deny it or flinch from owning 
it upon needful occasion? Nothing is to be got by 
boasting, especially when our vaporing is based on a 
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falsity. But much may be gained by lookjng the 
truth full in the face and acting from its impulsion. 
What might really benefit us, were we to ascertain 
the causes of a fact calculated to hurt our reasonable 
pride of country, that we may, if practicable, re- 
move them. This is my present aim. 

Now I, for one, do not believe this fact to be owing 
to a paucity in amount, or an inferiority in degree, of 
American genius and ability. I have before alluded 
to our eminence in Mechanics and the Practical Arts 
generally, as demonstrating the existence of such 
genius and ability. And I would now say, that in 
sundry spheres of effort as purely intellectual as that 
of Literature itself, Ido not think our country can 
fairly be regarded as falling behind any cotemporary. 

The American Clergy, for example, whether in 
the erudition requisite to all the wti/ities of their pro- 
fession, or in executive ability and accomplishment, 
are not, I believe, transcended by any other clerical 
body living. Nor do I believe the American Bar and 
Bench to be inferior to those of any cotemporary 
people. They may, in general, have less of black 
letter lore than some foreign jurisconsults, from the 
fact that our less complex institutions and simple 
usages render its acquisition superfluous. But in all 
legal knowledge demanded for the evolution of Truth 
and the vindication of Justice, I do not think our 
lawyers stand on a lower level than their foreign 
brethren, be they where they may. So in Govern- 
ment and Diplomacy, I know not the nation that 
should be ranked above our own, if prosperity in all 
the spheres of life swayed by these be a test of ability 
therein. And, omitting some other possible qualifi- 
cations, let me close this branch of my subject by 
remarking, that, as might have been anticipated 
from the nature of both our political institutions and 
social habits, our people probably even excel all co- 
temporary nations in the various departments of 
Eloquence. Certain I am, that I have often heard, 
and that not in legislative halls either, specimens of 
sustained eloquence, which (ludicrous as it may pos- 
sibly sound) filled out my best conceptions of that 
which fell from the renowned orators of old Greece 
and Rome. 

Let me briefly recapitulate. Notwithstanding that 
our people exhibit uncommon genius and aptitude in 
the practical arts of life—notwithstanding that in so 
many other spheres of effort, exacting the same in- 
tellectual qualities which produce success in litera- 
ture, when directed to that, they compare favorably 
with cotemporary nations—it still remains a fact, 
that our literary achievements, as a whole, fall be- 
low those of most other nations of Christendom. 

Why is this so? 

The first probable reason I would suggest is a fact, 
which seems to pertain to the progress of all peoples 
alike—the fact, that the literary vocation is among 
the very latest organized. A people must first, of 
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course, provide for their physical necessities. This 
cannot be postponed to any thing else whatever. 
Then follow material luxuries and embellishments, 
and, as part of the means of securing these, the many 
institutions and the several professions presiding 
over property. A military organization naturally 
springs up when a people, by possessing wealth, 
are open to the incursions and depredations of those 
who possess it not. The wants of the religious na- 
ture and the demands of health lead, in close succes- 
sion to these, to the organizing of the clerical and 
medical professions. After providing for all the 
above enumerated needs and appetencies, the intel- 
lectual tastes crave their satisfaction, and now comes 
the era of literature and the fine arts, There is no 
absolute need of appealing to History in verification 
of these statements, since a slight analysis of the 
customary order of human development, with a re- 
ference to each one’s personal observation, will suf- 
fice to show their correctness. It may, however, 
be well enough to mention, that most of the worth- 
ful literature of England is comprised within three 
or four of her fifteen centuries of national life. The 
origin of French literature dates little earlier than 
the reign of Louis Fourteenth, while the splendid 
literature of Germany is hardly more than a century 
old. 

Of course, something was done in the department 
of intellectual effort anterior to these dates. Some- 
thing, too, Which more or less benefitted cotempo- 
raries, and certainly benefitted its doers. But it was 
chiefly preparatory work, like the “ studies’? (so 
called) of the artist, or the wundergraduate’s 
“themes.” 

Now in our country, which is in many respects a 
young country, we have thus far been mainly em- 
ployed in the various performances preceding the 
literary era—that is, in settling and subduing to cul- 
tivation new territories, shaping the institutions and 
organizing and filling the vocations and professions 
required by the wants and embellishments of the 
material existence. What we have hitherto achieved 
in Letters must, for the most part, be reckoned the 
preliminary exercises above named, which discipline 
the writer for the after flights, which are to show 
what his full-grown pinion is. 

It seems, however, to be quite time for America 
to make a more various and vigorous effort, than any 
hitherto made in the literary sphere ; and that such 
effort be successful, there are obligations incumbent 
alike on authors and on the public for whom they 
labor. 

And first for our authors. 

One cause of their inferiority to foreigners is their 
inferior education. For all our self-complacence, our 
education is deplorably shallow. Very few writers 
among us have accomplished that thoroughness and 
diversity of mental culture, which pertains to mul- 
titudes of their brethren abroad. From a certain 
restlessness incident, perhaps, to the youth of a 
country of such gigantic possibilities and magni- 
ficent prospects, our people plunge into active life at 
an age far earlierthan elsewhere. Graduating, even 








at our first universities, at eighteen and twenty, they 
have often gone through the routine of professional 
study, and entered upon professional practice ere 
reaching physical maturity. Nor is it very infre- 
quent to find a volume of prose or verse fathered by 
one who has scarce seen a ‘score of summers.”’ 
And manifestly these younglings reckon it a feather 
in their cap thus to rush untimely into print. 

All this needs reforming. I will not discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of coming forward 
thus early in the other vocations, such discussion 
being irrelevant to my present theme. But I will 
say plainly, that, as regards literature, this course, as 
a general rule, is preposterous in itself, and dis- 
astrous in its consequences. Intellectual boys and 
girls, with their slight experience of life’s realities, 
their lack of self-knowledge, their crudeness and 
shallowness of thought, and their imperfect skill in 
handling literary implements, are little fitted to in- 
struct, refine, or greatly please the adult public, or to 
win enduring fame for themselves, or to honor their 
country in the eyes of the world. Pope’s advice to 
the author is to 

** Keep his piece nine years.’? 

It were equally sage counsel to many of our authors 
to wait nine years before commencing their pieces, 
and to employ those years assiduously in a culture 
as largely diversified and thorough as possible. I 
would not have books alone used as means of this 
culture, though it were hardly possible to exaggerate 
the value of an extensive and various study of the 
right books. But every form, in which human 
thought and feeling manifest themselves—whether 
the several fine arts, or the myriad practical doings 
of men, both those springing from the sublimest and 
noblest impulses, and those embodying their most 
ordinary moods—is also an important means of cul- 
ture. Every human manifestation is a book, printed 
in a character of its own, which it behooves the author 
to study well, and thoroughly ponder. By such 
study, coupled with his individual experience of 
life’s vicissitudes, his mind gradually ripens in the 
course of years, into a fitness to speak worthily to 
the world. 

Nor do I mean that he should not ase his pen the 
while. On the contrary, he can hardly use it too 
often. For there is no method whereby he can di- 
gest the results of study, observation and thought, as 
well as discipline his powers for after achievement, | 
so effectual as the employment of the pen. In fact, 
the best mode of ascertaining whether one really 
understands a subject well is to write about it. So, 
too, if one would learn whether he really has a cer- 
tain train of thought in his mind, let him attempt to 
put iton paper. In the one case he will often find 
that he has no knowledge, worthy the name, of the 
subject supposed. And he will learn, in the other, 
that what he, perhaps, believed to be a train of bril- 
liant thoughts, is only a floating mass of reveries, or 
shadows of thoughts, no more linked fitly together and 
no more to be grasped by him for embodiment, than a 
pile of sun-tinted clouds. I would say, then, let the 
scholar study and think with pen in hand, for by 
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this little magic wand he will discover of how great 
or little worth are his study and his thinking. But 
the results of his pen let him keep to himself, or at 
least out of print, until by long discipline he is really 
prepared for authorship. Let him rely on it, that 
though Mr. John Cade has said, that ‘‘ reading and 
writing come by nature ;” it is not so. Having had 
considerable experience in the matter, I would state 
it as my firm belief, that for writing well, nearly as 
long an apprenticeship is required, as for shoeing a 
horse well. 

Thus much for the obligations of authors in re- 
spect of a national literature. And now for the re- 
ciprocal obligations of the public. 

I think it may be taken for an axiom, that authors 
must eat, and drink, and dress, and house, not less 
than others. It is tolerably certain, too, that they 
are so organized, as to desire and enjoy the good 
things and embellishments of life with as keen a gust 
as others. Nor dol know why their vocation, ab- 
sorbing their time and their labors, should not yield 
them the means of procuring these necessaries and 
enjoyments, as well as other vocations. Why should 
not a well-educated, accomplished writer of genius 
or talent, who instructs or delights the public, reap 
as much from his time and toil—I will not venture 
to say as the easy-mannered woman, who in curt 
dress exhibits her saltatory activity, or the gentle- 
man, who rubs his face with burnt cork, and sings of 
an individual who was too late for his evening meal 
—but as the man, who vends to the public a compound 
of alcohol and poisonous drugs, or at least, as the 
man who plies his spade onthe highways? I repeat, 
why should not he? Does he not actually contribute 
as largely to the general weal and enjoyment as the 
twain last named ? 

But, to speak in soberest earnest, is it not for the 
interest of the community, to say nothing of od/iga- 
tions, to make sure, that the author-class are paid 
enough to subsist upon decently, and somewhat ac- 
cording to the tastes which authorship with its cul- 
ture implies? It is absolutely certain, that so long 
as meritoricus writers cannot procure thus much 
from their labors, we shall never have any thing 
deserving the name of a national literature. Now 
and then, indeed, one may write, and perhaps pro- 
duce an immortal work, be his circumstances what 
they may. But these are exceptions. As a general 
rule, men of ability and character will not devote a 
laborious life to.a vocation, which keeps ihem on 
the verge of famine. They will turn their attention 
elsewhere, and literature will be cultivated chiefly 
by those inheriting a competence. Such will be few 
in number, not to suggest the doubt whether their 
foregone lives of ease are suited to develope the 
vigorous qualities demanded by the nobler forms of 
literature. 

The result of all this to National Letters is obvious 
enough. How, then, stands the fact with us? 

In replying to this question, let me recall to the 
reader’s mind some circumstances in our literary 
condition, which will help to explain two things at 
once. In my previous essay, I said that we had, 





strictly speaking, no national literature, because we 
have, as yet, no nation in the full compass of the 
word, and I assigned some reasons for this our want 
of nationality. Let me now ask my reader’s atten- 
tion to a few facts, which may aid further in ac- 
counting for our having neither nation nor national 
literature. 

In this country, it is notorious, that a larger num- 
ber of persons, than in any other, possess the rudi- 
ments of education, being at least competent to read 
and write. Among those so taught, the habit of 
reading is a favorite one, and well-nigh universal. 
And how is this taste provided for? In the very 
slightest degree by the productions of native authors. 
But, in the absence of any check, a flood of books, 
of all kinds, is everlastingly rolling into our country 
from England and the Continent. Our publishers 
getting these without compensating the writers, are 
enavled by the agency of steam-presses to throw off 
editions of them, which can be sold for as many 
shillings here, as dollars where they are produced. 
And their cheapness bringing them within the means 
of all, without exception, they circulate through every 
town from Maine to California, and may be found 
equally in the mansions of the rich, and in the log- 
cabin of the squatter on the extreme outposts of 
civilization. 

What are, and what mzst be the consequences? 
Note, first, those affecting our nationality. 

The English author, for example, writes perforce 
in the English spirit, caught from the peculiar in- 
stitutions and usages of his country. These, in 
numerous important particulars, differ greatly from 
our own, and the tone of thought and sentiment, 
inevitably resulting from their action, are, to a 
a large extent, directly antagonistic to those proper 
toan American citizen. Aristocracy, for example, 
with its deep-rooted prejudices of birth, and its dis- 
tribution of society into rigorously defined castes, is 
perhaps the most strongly distinguishing feature of 
English life. Thus it is, that you cannot open an 
English book, whatever be its subject, that is not 
found saturated with this element. 

Now I need not moot the question of the compa- 
rative worth of Aristocracy and Democracy, «as 
moulding principles of national life. Enough, that 
our institutions are democratic both in theory and 
practice. An infusion, therefore, of the aristocratic 
principle into the general mind cannot but lead to a 
thousand disastrous results. Its embodiment, of 
course, can take place, if at all, only in our social 
life. But the framing, or the endeavor to frame our 
social life and habitudes according to aristocratic 
ideas, while our political institutions and customs are 
rigorously democratic, cannot but produce that sort 
of antagonism and jar within the bosom of the State, 
which must intercept a harmonious development of 
and unity in the national character, and mar its weal 
in numberless ways beside. 

That the evil has not only begun to work, but has 
made no small progress, is obvious to the most super- 
ficial inspection. We have a sort of aristucracy, 
which copies, so far as it can, its transatlantic proto- 
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type. We have even our “fashionable novels,” 
(Heaven save the mark!) distinguished by such ap- 
propriate titles, as ‘‘ Memoirs of the Upper Ten- 
dom,” and others equally elegant. But our aristo- 
cracy, notwithstanding its griffin-paneled coaches 
and liveried footmen, is, on the whole, a woful affair. 
For it must, of course, be based on money. Now 
money is but one among several elements of British 
aristocracy. A lineage, traceable centuries back, 
and covered at intervals with the blaze of historic 
achievement—a high, hereditary position in the 
State—education, accomplishment, and polished 
manners—and, as a substructure to all. large entailed 
wealth; here are elements which take from the idea 
of such a class all provocatives to ridicule and con- 
tempt, whatever else we may think of it. But an 
aristocracy founded on money can offer nothing to 
charm the imagination, or stir one ennobling senti- 
ment. For the possessers of wealth have themselves, 
for the most part, earned it, often, too, from humble 
beginnings, and having thus spent the best and form- 
ing portion of life, they must needs be mostly with- 
out education and social elegance and accomplish- 
ment. Moreover, from the absence of primogeniture 
and entail, this wealth is soon divided, if not totally 
dissipated, and the second or third generation of its 
original possessors must begin anew the toil of ac- 
cumulation. The result of these causes is to make 
the very idea of an aristocracy among us purely ab- 
surd. Nevertheless, a class so styling itself, does 
exist here, and though constantly changing its in- 
dividual members, replenishing itself by new and 
raw accessions, and notwithstanding the absurdity 
of its pretensions, it works vast mischief. For a 
class possessing opulence and its glittering accom- 
paniments, must always exert no small influence, in 
certain ways, on a large portion of mankind. They 
will be copied in their modes of life by many of 
scanty means but aspiring temper. And thus their 
exclusive pretensions and extravagant expenditure, 
infuse a false ambition and a gnawing discontent 
widely through the social body, and sentiments pro- 
perly American are blighted in the very germ. 

Still further. These English fictions, so crammed 
with details of fashionable life and lordly names, 
have their own independent influence on our working 
classes. Read universally by chambermaid and 
cook, by apprentice and ostler, the effects of their 
poison appear in a general discontent among these 
with their condition, and a perpetual endeavor to 
seem what they are not. I must omit the notice of 
other deleterious effects of this literature for lack 
of room. 

It will, of course, be understood, that I have been 
speaking of a technical aristocracy, distinguished by 
material signs. <A real aristocracy there ever will 
and must be, and by Divine ordination it will always 
wield a potent sway, but it is rarely found encircled 
by the insignia of opulence. 

Had I space, I would speak at large of the deluge 
of French literature, which is pouring in upon us. 
Though less harmful from an aristocratic tone, it is 
tainted with other vices no less baneful to republican 








weal. It is, for instance, thoroughly tinctured with 
the military spirit, and so tends to exasperate a virus 
already burning dangerously in our veins. And its 
morality, especially in regard to the relations of the 
sexes, is too often that of an effete society ulcerated 
to the very core by the immemorial sway of a race, 
whose almost fabulous beastliness found an ap- 
propriate embodiment in that living Hydropsy, 
Louis XVIII. What effect must such a literature 
exert on our people, when it is greedily swallowed, 
in enormous quantities, by half the ten-year-old boys 
and girls in the land? 

Now, how can we become consolidated into a 
nation “‘e pluribus unum,” not in ame merely, but 
in thought, in feeling, in spirit—and not a nation 
only, but a nation fashioned and impulsed by the 
grand, ennobling principles of our democratic insti- 
tutions—so long as we receive annually among us 
half a million of foreigners, tinctured with the spirit 
of a dozen various forms of society antagonistic to 
our own—and 4o long, too, as the literature, whereby 
our minds are moulded and our tone of sentiment 
created, comes from countries whose germinal ideas 
clash with our own? And how can we have a na- 
tional literature, while, in addition to our imperfect 
nationality, our publishers choose rather to steal the 
productions of the foreigner, good, bad and indifferent, 
than to buy honestly those of our native writers? I 
should like to say much on this topic, but for my 
circumscribed space. 

But what remedies for this state of things? I 
can here speak of but one, and that merely touch 
upon. Three days’ intelligent, honest labor of our 
National Legislature might rear an embankment, 
which would shut out one stream of this inflowing 
curse. Let them simply enact an international copy- 
right law, giving to the foreign author the same con- 
trolling ownership in the fruit of his painful days and 
nights, as to the foreign patentee in his new-fashioned 
boot-jacks or curling-tongs. Instantly the flood of 
trash and filth is excluded. All truly meritorious 
foreign works would be copyrighted, and we still 
enjoy the benefit of them at fair rates. They would 
not be so numerous but that a large demand would 
exist for native works. Where the publisher must 
pay for both, the home-produced works would have 
a fair field. The present proportions would instantly 
change, and the American writers would as far out- 
number the foreign as now they are outnumbered by 
them. This is ali that is needed to counteract what- 
ever of anti-democratic influence may pervade these 
foreign books. The big fire can transmute materials 
of every quality into fuel to raise one far-shining, 
homogeneous flame. And the fire burning in the 
bosoms of a large corps of patriotic native authors 
would extract from the very anti-American traits of 
the foreign writer the means of feeding a brilliant 
flame on the altar of American nationality. 

The magazinist, too, who now can afford to pay 
but little to the native writer, and must employ 
foreign correspondents to save himself from loss, 
might then give a fair remuneration to the native, 
and retain or dismiss the foreigner at his will. In 
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short, all may see, without further discussion, that | I ask, then, is there any patriotism—is there any 
here would be the dawn of a new era for our litera- | pride of country—is there common honesty in our 
ture—a dawn which would ‘shine more and more | legislators or our people? If so, let them pass at 


to the perfect day.” 


once an International Copyright Law. D.H.B. 
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THE SOUTH. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Fatu! thickly fall! thou winter snow! 
And keenly blow, thou winter wind! 
The North is yours, but far below 
The South doth suit a summer mind ; 
So fall and blow, 
Both wind and snow, 
My Fancy to the South doth go k 


Half-way between the frozen zones, 
Where Winter rules in sullen mirth, 
The Summer binds a golden belt 
About the middle of the Earth, 
The sky is soft, and blue, and bright, 
With purple dyes at morn and night ; 
And bright and blue the seas which lie 
In perfect rest, and glass the sky ; 
And sunny bays with inland curves, 
Round all along the quiet shore ; 
And stately palms, in pillared ranks, 
Grow down the borders of the banks, 
And juts of land where billows roar; 
The inland woods are full of spice, 


With golden fruits, and crimson flowers; 


And vines do creep from bough to bough, 


And shed their grapes in purple showers ; 


The emerald meadows roll away, 

And bask in soft and mellow light; 
The vales are full of silver mist, 

And all the folded hills are bright !— 
But far along the welkin’s rim 
The purple crags and peaks are dim; 
And dim the gulfs, and gorges blue, 





With all the wooded passes deep ; 
All steeped in haze, and washed in dew, 
And bathed in atmospheres of Sleep ! 


Sometimes the dusky islanders 
Lie all day long beneath the trees, 
And watch the white clouds in the sky 
And birds upon the azure seas; 
Sometimes they wrestle on the turf, 

And chase each other down the sands; 
And sometimes climb the bloomy groves, 
And pluck the fruit with idle hands? 
And dark-eyed maids do braid their hair 

With starry shells, and buds, and leaves ; 
And sing wild songs in dreamy bowers, 
And dance on dewy eves— 
When daylight melts, and stars are few, 
And west winds frame a drowsy tune, 
While all the charméd waters lie 
Beneath a yellow moon !— 


Here men may dwell, and mock at toil, 
And all the dull mechanic arts; 

No need to till the teeming soil, 
With weary hands and aching hearts; 

No want can follow folded palms, 

For Nature will supply their alms, 

With sweets, purveyors cannot bring 

To grace the table of a King; 

And Summer brood o’er land and sea, 
And breathe in all the ‘winds, 

Until her presence fills their hearts 
And moulds their happy minds! 
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SONNET. 


THE PASSION FLOWER. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER, 


O FLowER! dear emblem of redeeming blood 
Of Him, erst in the garden so distrest ! 
Within the petals of thy mystic bud, 
See I my soul-sick Saviour’s sorrows rest ! 
The cross—the scourge—the thorny crown I see, 
The crimson nails—the ruthless iron spear, 
The sign of glorious immortality, 








The golden halo—all do there appear— 
O mayest thou, sacred flower! a lesson teach 

Of Him the dying Saviour, Prince of Peace, 
Who erst a pilgrim here did daily preach, 

That we in grace might more and more increase— 
Whose silvery voice was heard in Eden’s bowers, 
Ere Sin had come to dim the fading flowers. 
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A STORY OF THE CENTRE DIVISION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TALBOT AND VERNON,” ETC. 





By the world, I recount no fable. Love’s Labor Lost. 


PART I. 

In the suminer of 1846—with many others who, 
when they got two thousand miles from home, were 
at aloss to conjecture why they ever left it—I found 
myself in the decayed city of San Antonio de Bexar, 
in Western Texas. The broad buff stripes down the 
outside seams of my blue pantaloons, the silver bugle 
on the front of my blue-cloth cap, and the shoulder- 
strap, with one bar, indicated that I held the post of 
a first-lieutenant in one of Uncle Sam’s regiments of 
volunteer foot. Now, why I sought this commission 
—being a total stranger to almost every man in the 
company—and how I succeeded when I did seek it, 
has remained a mystery to me, as Moses said of his 
own grave, “unto this day.’’ The straight-breasted 
coat, however, with its eagle-buttons and cabalistic 
shoulder-straps, was certainly a reality—for it was 
padded, and wadded, and studded, as if to resist a 
storm of bullets—and the August sun in that latitude 
is by no means chilling. And the sword—it stands 
beside me now—with its shining blade and brazen 
scabbard, the symbol of command ; this was a reality 
too! I was not “ of age” then—(for Uncle Sam will 
allow his battles to be fought by those whom he for- 
bids to vote)—and my fancy saw, in these decora- 
tions, emblems of a thousand things, to which the 
only objection was, that they proved, when seen, far 
too real. 

General Wool’s “Division of the Centre’’—so 
called, as was generally believed in its ranks, be- 
cause destined to penetrate the “‘ Centre of NNo- 
where’’—was then assembling in the city; and hav- 
ing been directed to concentrate his column at a point 
to which there were neither roads, canals, nor navi- 
gable water-courses, our leader was making “ in- 
credible exertions’’ to obey his orders and complete 
his preparations. While this slow process was 
going on, there was leisure for him who had curiosity 
to look about him; and, after seitling in his own 
mind the reasons for his being there, toexamine one 
of the most interesting places in the South-West. 
I had not enjoyed good health for a time, and 
our colonel, being a considerate man as well as 
a strict disciplinarian, invented a mode of giving 
me easy service without exempting me from 
duty, and sent me with three companions to 
make a reconnatsance of the ruins in and about the 
city. It was while in the prosecution of his orders, 
that I became acquainted with the chief personages 
of the following story. One or two of them I had 
known in the States, favorably and unfavorably ; but 








every one exhibited in campaigning, traits of cha- 
racter, good and bad, whose existence in civil life I 
had never suspected. 

Almost all of them had come out upon this expe- 
dition for the same reasons—or no reasons—which 
had actuated myself. Every one was full of that 
vague spirit of romance and adventure, which charac- 
terizes a certain time of life among western young 
men; and each felt, in his new path, as if he might 
any day stumble upon a diamond-mine, a golden ad- 
venture, or a hard fight. Not one but was equally 
ready for a passage-at-arms, in courtesy or at 
outrance, a desperate risk at cards or dice, ‘* with 
advantages,” ¢. e. bowie-knives and pistols, or “ on 
the square ;”’ or a love-passage with any damsel, in 
either the spirit of modern gallantry or ancient knight- 
errantry. All were more or less imbued with the 
imaginative feeling which a first campaign produces ; 
and the spirit was in no small degree encouraged by 
the quiet, decayed, and dreamy aspect of the little 
Spanish city. The character of the population, too 
—their indolent, pleasure-seeking mode of life—their 
strange physiognomies—their primitive customs and 
more primitive costumes—and withal their amiable, 
compliant nature—furnished a stimulant to curiosity 
and constant food for speculation. 

Morning and evening, for example, you might 
wander up and down the limpid stream, which winds 
so pleasantly through the city, and view unchecked 
the pretty brunette damsels, like so many nymphs 
and naiads, plashing in the crystal waters, undis- 
turbed by gazers, and unconscious of immodesty. 
And after night-fall, in the fardangoes—held some- 
times in the streets beneath green arbors, sometimes 
in old-fashioned rooms without windows—you could 
find them dancing the hours away in careless merri- 
ment. Or if you were inclined to more quiet scenes 
—more concentrated pleasures—they would stroll 
with you about the quaint old plazas, along the 
moon-lit river-bank, among the shaded walks and 
alleys; or lean with you over pleasant balconies, and 
smoking with you, gaze upon the lovely scene of 
land, and tree, and water spread beneath. Every 
sort of people could be found there, from the strait- 
laced Presbyterian colonel, through all the inter- 
mediate gradations, to the latitudinarian blackleg. 
The army alone could muster a goodly roll of va- 
rious character ; but among its followers were even 
more varieties. The horse-jockey, milder cognomen 
for thief—bankers, the polite denomination for gam- 
blers—sharpers of every kidney, cut-throats, profes- 
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sional and pro hac vice, outlaws, traders, Rangers, 
Indians, army-sutlers, et id omne genus. 

The difference betwixt the wise man and the fool 
is simply this, the former goes through the world 
with his eyes and ears open, and his mouth closed; 
while the latter opens his mouth, and shuts his eyes 
and ears. And as another element or mark of wis- 
dom, then and there, it might be said, that the man 
of sense kept one hand on his pocket, and the other 
on his pistol ; for, besides never knowing to which 
he would have first to resort, he could never forsee 
how soon the latter would be needed to protect the 
former. In a crowd so motley, if one could avoid 
the risks, and did not play the fool according to the 
formula above, he could not fail to learn something 
of the contents of that great Book, whose title-page 
is ‘Human Character ;’’ and even if he was robbed 
or swindled a few times—so long as he did not 
forget the prescription of wisdom—his education 
would amply repay the loss. ‘ Experience does 
take dreadfully high school-wages,”’ says Carlyle; 
‘but she teaches like no other.’? And the lessons 
learned in such a place as San Antonio de Bexar 
was, while General Wool’s division sojourned there, 
were as likely to be thoroughly taught *s any ever 
given. A man who cannot learn when the penalty 
of dullness may possibly be his life, is certainly not 
very docible ; and he who cannot remember a lesson, 
the forgetting of which might bring the same conse- 
quence, has avery bad memory. ‘“ Arts and Arms,”’ 
in that region went together, were used for the same 
purposes—and each was occasionally necessary to 
enable one to avoid the other. Semper paratus 
was the motto which guided the action of every man 
who wished to preserve his possessions or his life; 
and though there were hours of the most negligent 
abandon, the relaxation was always of that resilient 
nature which could recover its tension at a moment’s 
warning. For the hand which now toyed with the 
taper fingers of a senorita, might the next moment 
be summoned to wield a sword or pistol; and eyes 
languishing in love, or sparkling with the excitement 
of the seductive waltz or gay dolero, might any instant 
flash the fire of strife, or contract with angry defiance. 
It was a gay, licentious, uncertain, perilous life— 
perfectly adapted to the natures of the adventurers 
who sought excitement in the army, and fascinating 
in a remarkable degree to even the steadiest cha- 
racter. The large majority of the volunteer soldiery 
were very young men—three-fifths probably under 
twenty, and all possessing the recklessness and 
levity, with the fire and spirit belonging to that period 
of youth. Among them gaming was not a vice, for 
money had no value; that which in other society 
would have been heartless flirtation, or even worse, 
here was perfectly venial, for fidelity was not ex- 
pected. With the habiliments of the soldier, they 
had put on also his habits; and though the moral 
integrity of many might be impaired, yet, in the 
larger number, when the uniform was thrown off, 
the vices were cast with it. War is certainly a 
dreadful evil ; and not the least of its injurious effects 
is the moral taint of the soldier himself ; for camps 








are like hot-beds, which force into a premature and 
colossal growth, every noxious passion and devilish 
propensity ; but it must not be forgotten, that good 
seeds may germinate there in like manner ; and that 
when they do grow, it is to a corresponding strength 
and height. 

It was a still summer evening, toward the end of 
August. I had been at Captain Morgan’s camp in 
the Alameda, on the eastern side of the river, and 
was returning slowly to the city. As I approached 
the bridge—which spans the river a short distance 
below the ruined fortress, known as the Alamo, 
where Crockett fell—I observed a group of young 
girls a few rods up the stream, standing up to their 
arms in the water, and merrily plashing it in each 
other’s faces. It was not a new sight to me, but it 
still had its charms—as it would probably have con- 
tinued to have, if I had remained there till the pre- 
sent day. I paused upon the bridge—which was 
then in process of reconstruction for the convenience 
of the army—and gazed upon the graceful and de- 
licious group. I had seen them all several times, 
in the water and at the fandangoes, except one ; and 
as they dashed off into the deeper water, and plunged 
gracefully about in its limpid wave, she turned her 
face toward me. I had not only never seen it before, 
but had never seen any thing lise it—indeed had 
never imagined any thing like it. Not that it was so 
ravishingly beautiful—and yet it was a glorious face. 
It was, however, as much the singularity as the 
beauty which struck me. 

She had light auburn hair, and a large blue eye; 
yet every other feature was clearly, unmistakably 
Spanish. The aquiline nose, moulded, zot chiseled— 
the mouth pouting and tempting, with thin and curl- 
ing lips—the high-arched eye-brow—the small, white 
teeth—the rounded chin—the clear olive complexion 
—all were there; and the swan-like neck, sloping 
off to smooth, round shoulders—the slender, graceful 
figure—the oval outline of the face, and the sweeping 
lines of the form—all were Spanish. - There was no 
blending—every feature belonged distinctly to one 
race or the other, except, perhaps, the forehead. 
This was too low for the Iberian, too high for the 
Saxon, not retreating enough to answer to the 
Spanish-American, not so vertical as the Northern. 
It detracted a little from her beauty; and I then 
thought—though the impression afierward vanished, 
but returned again—that it gave her countenance a 
doubtful, sinister look. It was, however, smooth 
and white—whiter than the skin below it—a circum- 
stance which I was afterward enabled to explain. 
Her most peculiar feature was her eye. It looked 
you full in the face—not frankly, but boldly, as lnow 
remember—not because of her sincerity, but in order 
to penetrate whatever disguise you might wear—not 
steadily, but firmly, as if defying you to read its 
meaning. 

I soon forgot her companions, and was absorbed in 
contemplating her. I caught her glance—the glance 
of that eye—and she threw herself upon the current, 
and swam evenly and slowly toward me, till within 
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fifty yards, ho!ding my gaze as if by magic all the 
time.. I heard a footstep beside me, but did mot 
look round—in fact could not look round. She 
came slowly on, a little further, when suddenly 
turning, she swam with a powerful but easy 
sweep of her arm, back to her companions. I 
was more astonished than ever—for here the current 
gallops along at the rate of eight miles per hour ; and 
yet she seemed to breast it as easily as if it had been 
a tranquil pool. When she reached the shallow 
water, she put her foot upon the bottom, and casting 
a sweeping glance toward me, not at me, turned 
away, swam round a point in the garden-wall, paused 
for a moment just before she disappeared, nodded her 
head, as if in recognition of a sign, and vanished 
among the willows. 

I drew a deep breath—of relief as much as of re- 
turning consciousness—and turned away ; for though 
her four companions yet remained in the water, and 
became noisier and more playful than ever, I thought 
of them no more. On turning, I encountered an eye 
only less remarkable than that which had just fas- 
cinated me. The approach of its owner was the 
footstep I had heard beside me. 

The man seemed to be all eye. It was blacker 
than night, and yet the contraction and dilation of 
the iris—processes constantly going on—were as 
plainly pereeptible as in any eye of blue. I made 
no other observation then; but a short time afier- 
ward I observed that he had a face quite in keeping. 
He was a Mexican, apparently not more than twenty- 
five in years, but much older in passion, in expe- 
rience, and in design. He was not above the me- 
dium height, even of his own race, and his hands 
and feet were small for one of his stature; but the 
most inexperienced would not thence have inferred 
any thing frail or effeminate. On the contrary, he 
was evidently possessed of great physical strength 
and activity ; and the bronzed hue of his cheek, with 
the sunburn color of his beard, denoted long ex- 
posure and severe exertion. I do not know why, 
even now—but the fact that, contrary to the taste of 
his nation, he wore a light “ foraging-cap,’’ instead 
of a lumbering hat, made me suspect him more than 
the watchful glance of his dangerous eye. His other 
clothing consisted of light goat-skin sapatos, or high 
shoes, white linen trowsers open from the knee 
down, and loosely clasped with small gold buckles, 
a jacket, also of white linen, and a thin but beautiful 
serape, or Mexican blanket, thrown negligently, but 
gracefully over his shoulders, As I turned he drop- 
ped one end of the last, and raised his cap with the 
easy air of a polished gentleman ; and as he did so, I 
could see that he was armed—a keen-looking, gold- 
mounted dagger peeping from under his jacket. I 
returned the salutation, however, and the next mo- 
ment the cap was replaced, and the stiletto con- 
cealed. 

‘‘A pleasant sight, sefior,’’ said he, speaking Eng- 
lish, and betraying very little accent. 

‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘as pleasant as new, though, I 
Suppose, not so novel to une of your nation as to an 
American.” 





‘“*T never saw it any where but in San Antonio,” 
said he, with a Mexican shrug, “‘nor here until 
to-day.” 

** You cannot have been long in the city, then,” I 
remarked. 

“Arrived here only yesterday,’ he replied, un- 
concernedly. 

“Then you cannot tell me the name of the beau- 
tiful girl, with the light hair, who swam so near us 
a few minutes ago ?”’ 

‘1 cannot, he answered calmly; but I could de- 
tect a start in his manner as | asked the question, 
and his eyes wandered away when I sought to look 
into them. I was sure it was false, even without 
this; for I knew that the signal, which she had re- 
cognized by the nod of her head, could have come 
from no other but him. The subject was, however, 
not again alluded to. We talked unconcernedly for 
a few minutes, during which time he learned my 
name and gave me his—Vasca de Montaverde—with 
the hope that we might meet again. I joined him in 
the wish, and we parted, he turning toward the 
Alamo, and I pursuing my way across the bridge. I 
saw him look back, as if afraid of being watched, 
and was on the point of forming some plan to unearth 
him, when my attention was attracted by a bold, 
well known voice, calling me by name. I turned, 
and beheld my old college-chum and traveling-com- 
panion—Lance Creighton—whom I supposed then to 
be in the neighborhood of Camargo, on the Rio 
Grande. 

‘*Come,’’ said he, almost the first words after our 
hearty greeting, ‘“‘ confess—do n’t you think soldier- 
ing a decided bore ?”’ 

** Not a bit of it,” I replied. But what brings you 
here ?” 

‘‘ You are much changed then,’ said he, “since 
we were together in Austin.”’ 

‘‘ Yes—but you have not answered my question.” 

‘<T came here,’’ he replied, laughing, ‘in the high 
and honorable capacity of a bearer of despatches— 
bring orders about sundry spavined mules and broken 
wagons; and your little martinet of a general, learn- 
ing that I speak Spanish, has promoted me to the 
post of interpreter to the quarter-master’s depart- 
ment. I reported to the snap-dragon popinjay who 
heads that branch of the service, and was in search 
of your camp. I missed my way, and reached the 
river a few rods above here, where I stumbled on the 
most delicious sight that soldiering has yet pro- 
cured me.” 

‘You don’t regret your promotion, then,”’ said I. 
“« By the bye, you are a second-lieutenant.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ he rejoined, ‘and I see you rank me. I 
did not reach home until after the organization of 
my company ; but being resolved—for private rea- 
sons—to come out, I was fain to take the post of a 
sergeant. Congress afterward authorized an addi- 
tional lieutenant to each company—and I was chosen 
in mine to fill the place.’’ 

‘“What were your ‘private reasons?’ I asked. 
“To revenge upon the whole nation a wrong done 
by two or three.” 
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‘‘ Precisely—and to see service. But I am hungry 
—where are your quarters ?” 

‘“‘T am at Mrs. Bradley’s for the present,’ I re- 
plied. ‘ Let us go back, and I’ll try to billet you 
there.” 

He threw his rein over his arm and walked by my 
side up the noisy street. Commissary wagons, droves 
of mules, Mexican carts, and patrols of dragoons, 
blocked up the way—and in the. Babel of confusion, 
no orders could have been understood had they been 
given. The Mexicans were hissing, screaming, and 
swearing ‘‘Garracho!’’ and all its variations—and 
finding this insufficient, were calling upon the Virgin 
and all the calendar of saints to help them through 
the press. The Americans, including Irish, were 
swearing more lustily, though not more wickedly, 
and cracking their whips with a most lordly disre- 
gard whether they struck quadrupeds or bipeds. 
Wagon-masters were vieing with their subordinates 
in noise and profanity; and orderlies, with yellow 
stripes along the seams of their blue jackets, and 
‘the fate of nations’’ in their looks, were fruitlessly 
galloping from point to point, endeavoring to pene- 
trate the mass. Everybody was giving orders and 
nobody was obeying them—and every one was 
striving to drown the voice of all around him. After 
waiting some minutes for an opening, we were glad 
to turn aside and seek a more quiet road to our 
quarters. 

“Well,” said Lance, when we found ourselves 
upon another street, with no human being in sight, 
“what are the chances for amusement here?” 

“ Ample,”’ I replied, ‘‘as much as even yow could 
wish; fandangoes every night and Monté Banks by 
the score.”’ 

** Any thing special to-night ?”’ 

‘“Yes—a fandango at the Sefiora Montalva’s.” 

** Montalva!” he exclaimed, halting in the street ; 
* where is that?” ” 

**The house on the corner where you saw the 
girl’s bathing—what is there in the name that strikes 
your fancy ?”’ 

‘Did I ever tell you,”’ he asked, resuming his walk, 
“how I got out of the Calabozo in Matamoros ?”’ 

** No—nor how you got 77, either.” 

“Well,” he said, “I embarked, as you know, at 
Velasco, in.a little brig for that city, and found for 
my fellow-passenger the most beautiful creature you 
ever saw.” 

* You have told me the same of at least twenty 
women,” I interrupted. 

‘*‘ Yes—but this time I am sincere—”’ 

“What! you never were before, I suppose,” 
said I. | 

‘Let me go on,”’ he rejoined, impatiently. ‘She 
was traveling home from the States, where she had 
been educated, with a man named Montaverde—” 

** Montaverde !”? I exclaimed, in my turn. 

**Yes—what strikes you in that name?” 

** Nothing,” said I; “ only a coincidence—go on.” 

“Well,” he resumed, ‘I fell in love with her—’’ 

“Of course,” said 1. ‘TI anticipated that.” 

“Of course,” he repeated, “‘as you would have 








done ; but she did with me what she would not have 
done for yow—she returned the passion.” 

* At least she told yow so,” said I, laughing. 

“Wait till I get through, and then laugh as much 
as you please,”’ he said, evidently piqued. “ This 
friend of hers, Montaverde, had designs of ‘his own 
upon her, and, like a Mexican, got furiously jealous 
ofme. I did not observe it till Isabella told me, and 
warned me not to go to Matamoras. I paid no atten- 
tion to him, but—”’ 

“Went on and got into prison,”’ I interrupted again. 

““Precisely,”’ said Lance, curtly; “and got out 
again, as you see.” 

“But how ?” I asked. 

* Ah! you are willing to hear it, then, are you?” 

I protested my interest, and he continued. 

‘* T had been in the devilish hole for three weeks 
—with murderers, and smugglers, and rats, and mu- 
tinous soldiers, and other vermin for companions— 
with no immediate prospect of seeing the outside of 
the walls; when one night the door was cautiously 
opened by two cut-throat-looking fellows, who told 
me they were to remove me to another room. | 
followed them into the open air, and was on the point 
of attempting my escape by knocking the hombres 
down, when my arm was touched by a light hand. 
I turned and beheld Isabella! At the same moment 
the two turnkeys took themselves off, and we were 
left alone. She enjoined silence—though not till I 
had caught her in my arms, and fervently kissed her 
several times. She led me, then, by the shortest 
route to the river, where she had a boat in waiting, 
and we rowed across to the Texan shore. Here she 
had a horse—this beautiful animal which I still ride 
—and directed me to mount and set off for Corpus 
Christi. I urged her to go with me, but in vain. I 
pressed her in my arms once more—she kissed me 
passionately, sprang away from me, and with an 
‘A Dios,’’ jumped into the boat, and pushed off.” 

* And you mounted your horse, and ‘ pushed off’ 
likewise,”’ said I. 

“Yes,” he replied; “‘ but with the resolution to 
return.” : 

‘“‘ These, then, were your ‘ private reasons ?’ ” 

“These and others,” he replied; ‘but these 
especially.” 

‘And her name was Isabella de Montalva?” 
said I. 

‘“‘ Yes—and she had relatives in San Antonio.” 

“ And,” I continued, “she was slender, though 
not very tall, with large blue eyes, and light auburn 
hair—as if she might have Saxon blood in her veins.” 

“The same, by Our Lady of Guadalupe!” he 
cried. ‘* Where did you see her ?”’ 

“She is in San Antonia,”’ said I, quietly ; “ and— 
a fact that I suspect will not please you so well— 
this Amigo, Montaverde, is here with her.”’ 

“What!” he exclaimed, starting as if stung by 4 
snake, ‘* Montaverde with her!” 

‘¢ Even so,”’ said I. 

“Where is he?”? demanded Lance, halting and 
confronting me. “Ill take his heart out with my 
knife !” 
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“Don’t be so blood-thirsty,’’ I replied. ‘The 
probability is they are married—or worse.” 

He looked coldly at me, as if scorning to repel the 
jnsinuation. 

“Don’t be angry,”’ said I. ‘Will you go to the 
Sefiora’s to-night, and you can then satisfy yourself. 
In the meantime yonder is our hotel.” 

We passed through the opening which there 
divides most houses in the centre, and gained a little 
court-yard, where I left Lance waiting to see his 
horse cared for, and sought the hostess. The arrange- 
ment to quarter the new guest was, after some diffi- 
culty, completed—and soon afterward we were 
called to supper. It is time the reader knew who 
this new character was. 

Lance Creighton—whom, at college, by a slight 
play upon his name, we used to call Crichton, on ac- 
count of his handsome figure and many accomplish- 
ments—was the only son of a wealthy Virginia 
planter, who, on account of some scruples about 
slave-holding, had manumitted his negroes and emi- 
grated to the West. Lance was young, and, as it 
is called, “‘ wild”—having unlimited command of 
money and corresponding capacity for spending it. 
Notwithstanding his irregularities, however, he was 
an elegant scholar, particularly as a linguist, honor- 
able and manly in thought and deed, and adven- 
turous and romantic. He had a certain freshness 
and fervor of feeling which dissipation seldom allows 
its votaries to retain, and was, for a wonder, re- 
markably eredulous, especially with women. Yet 
he knew the world thoroughly—was not vain, ex- 
cept in a measure unavoidable to one who had been 
as “ successful” as he—and was never known to be 
guilty of a treachery or premeditated wrong. He 
was tall, graceful, and elegant in manners, and 
withal /oofed the gentleman he was. Careless of 
distinction, desirous only of adventure, in which he 
found his chief enjoyment, and fond of good-fellow- 
ship, he cared little with whom—he was still a 
faithful friend anda valuable companion. The num- 
ber of his love-passages would seem to forbid the sup- 
position of fidelity ; but they were in truth only tran- 
sitory fancies, founded generally upon some decided 
preference given to his distinguished appearance ; 
and though he was, doubtless, very susceptible, I do 
not think his heart had ever been touched until he 
met Isabella de Montalva. His impulsive nature 
had led him into many errors on this subject, as upon 
others ; but I believe he had come out of them all with 
a heart untainted and “a conscience void of offense.” 

No sooner had we risen from the table and walked 
out upon the pavement, than his impatience got the 
better of him. 

“Come,” he said, ‘ let us go to the Sefiora’s.” 

“Pshaw !” said I; ‘it is not time by at least an 
hour. Sit down here, take a cigar, and tell me all 
about your adventures since we parted.” 

‘‘ John,” said he, seriously, “ you think this is only 
a flirtation of the old college style. But when I went 
back to Matamoras and found Isabella gone, no one 
knew whither, J knew better. I must see her, as 
soon as may be.”? 








“ But, Lance,’’ I urged, “‘ we would only spoil all 
if we went there now—perhaps defeat our own pur- 
pose. Sit down and take a cigar.” 

“Well,” said he, with a sickly smile—for the 
news that Montaverde was here, had made his heart 
heavy. ‘I suppose I must obey your orders, both 
on account of your rank, and because I cannot go 
without you.”’ 

He sat down ahd took the cigar ; but it required a 
more rigid cross-examination than I could give, to 
extract from him any connected story. His mind 
was bent only upon the fandango ; and though he did 
not suggest a start until the hour was past, the 
alacrity with which he sprang to his feet when I 
arose, manifested his impatience. 

The Sefiora Montalva’s residence was large, and, 
unlike most of the houses in San Antonio, well pre- 
served. A high stone wall surrounded a well-kept 
garden—and through its eastern end, a gate opened 
upon a flight of stone steps leading down to the 
margin of the water. As we approached the house, 
we could see that the dance had already commenced 
—the squeaking notes of a fiddle floating through the 
open windows, and mingling with the shuffling sound 
of many feet. Lance was about to dash uncere- 
moniously in; but I detained him, and went first to 
a window to make a reconnaisance. Between the 
vertical wooden bars, which protect the unglazed 
windows of most San Antonio houses—a full view 
of the ‘saloon’? was before us. The company had 
not yet all assembled, but there were quite enough 
present for the comfort or grace of the dancers. 
About a dozen American officers were in various 
ways making themselves agreeable to as many of 
the belles of the city; while an equal number of 
Mexicans either stood moodily aloof, or joined with 
sycophantic laughter in the merriment of the rival 
race. A dance—something between a cotillion and 
a reel, was being vigorously executed by six or seven 
couples ; and the gentle tapping of the pretty foot by 
each Sefiora, keeping time, broke the unpleasantness 
of the scraping both upon the floor and on the 
fiddle. The functionary who played the part of the 
Devil in Tam O’Shanter, 

‘¢ To gie them music was his charge,” 
sat opposite to us in the middle of the wall ; and, 
playing as if life and death depended upon the con- 
tinuity of the strain, all the while kept his little black 
eyes fixed upon a withered old woman, who was 
busy concocting some nameless beverage, at the 
table under the window. Upon this table were dis- 
played the cakes and condiments intended for the re- 
fection of the guests, including every variety of bread, 
from round wheaten rolls to insubstantial wafers, and 
every kind of beverage from bad brandy to worse 
wine; and behind all stood the beldame watched by 
the keen eyes of the fiddler. She was the owner of 
the feast; for the Senora de la Casa, or giver of the 
dance, in that region has nothing to do with the pro- 
viding of either refreshments or music—that part of 
the entertainment being usually ‘‘ farmed” by some 
professional cook or confectioner, who depends upon 
the liberality of the guests for payment. Nor is this 
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a broken reed on which they lean, for not unfre- 
quently the profits are divided with the hostess— 
‘* paying’’ very handsomely. 

Each cavalier on finishing a dance, is bound to 
take his partner to the refreshment-table, where she 
chooses what she likes, and he pays the price. I 
was myself puzzled for a long time, to conjecture 
why these pretty Sefioritas, who might be expected 
to have ‘a sweet tooth,’’ so frequently ignored the 
confectionary and sweet bread, and without hesita- 
tion chose the plain wheaten rolls—a fact for which 
the really very elegant quality of the latter did not 
sufficiently account. But I finally learned the reason. 
It is this: The Mexicans are so indolent, and are 
such inveterate gamblers, that their families can 
never be certain that the morrow will not find them 
without enough to eat; and to guard against tue pos- 
sibility of want, the girls at the fandangoes make 
their gallants buy them substantials rather than 
fanciful things. I learned this one night in taking a 
pretty little girl home from an assemblage of this sort, 
when, having accepted my convoy, she loaded me, 
like a baker’s boy, with about two score rolls of 
wheaten bread! I carried them, much to my own 
amusement, about a quarter of a mile—and for com- 
pensation, got a kiss as a ‘“‘ Buenas Noches” at the 
door! 

But toreturn. Lance and I looked anxiously about 
the room for Isabella—for, in truth, I had become 
almost as much interested in finding her as was he. 
It was some minutes before I could see her, though 
I heard a voice, deep, rich, musical, and mellow, 
which I was sure, though I had never heard her 
speak, could belong to none but her. Its sound gave 
no index to the point where she was standing; it 
floated upon the air and pervaded every place alike. 
But at last I saw her, standing in the upper end of 
the room, leaning gracefully against her aunt’s high 
chair, and talking in those tones to a group of Ame- 
rican officers clustered about her. Lance was im- 
patient to rush in, but I remonstrated—insisting that 
the etiquette would not allow it. 

‘‘ D—n the etiquette!” said he. 
and observe that afterward !” 

“‘ At least,’’ said I, “‘ let me precede you and intro- 
duce you.” 

‘“‘Go on, then, in the Devil’s name!’ he ex- 
claimed; and without further altercation I pushed 
the doof open and stepped in, closely followed by 
Lance. My first step was, of course, toward the 
Sefiora; I looked for Isabella—but she was gone! 
Lance saw it in the same instant, and cast a sweep- 
ing glance around the room—she was not there. 
He rushed at once toward the back door to seek 
her; and as he put his foot upon the threshold, I 
saw the figure of aman in white meet him face 
to face. 

* Pero! Dog! Villain!” furiously shouted Lance ; 
‘what have you done with her?” He raised his 
arm to strike, and I saw the blade of a knife glitter 
in the moonlight; but the next moment he fell back 
within the room at full length. The blood gushed 
from a wound ir his breast, spouting out upon the 
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clothes of those around, his eyes became fixed, and 
his jaw fell, as if in death. 

‘‘ Seize the murderer !—cut him down !”’ I shouted, 
and springing across Lance’s prostrate body, pursued 
the flying figure in white toward the lower end of 
the garden. Several Americans followed at a run; 
but before we could seize him, he had sprung rapidly 
up a tree, and from this reached the top of the wall, 
whence he seemed to be meditating a spring into 
the water. I snatched a pistol from the belt of an 
officer and fired; the figure in white leaped into the 
air with a loud cry, and fell plashing into the river. 
The gate was unlocked as hastily as possible, and 
several persons came with torches. We followed 
the current to the bridge, but he did not reappear. 

‘He'll be picked up at the Footway,” said the 
officer of the patrole. You certainly hit him, and 
Wwe may as well go back and attend to your friend.” 

‘* Hist !’? said I, suddenly—for there came floating 
upon the air, and mingling with the roar of the river, 
a cry—a female voice, so loud, so deep, so agonizing, 
that the very atmosphere thrilled as it passed away. 
I knew the voice, and with all speed ran back to the 
house. As I re-entered the saloon, I found Isabella 
wildly embracing the bloody victim, with her lips 
pressed to his, and his blood still gushing in streams 
over her white dress. She resisted every eflort to 
draw her away, and called frantically upon him 
whom she embraced, and upon God to punish his 
murderer. The look she cast upon me when | 
ordered her taken away by force, I shall never 
forget. 

Doctor P——, a surgeon in the army, was present, 
and immediately examined the wound. It was 
dangerous, he said, in the extreme; but with great 
care he might be saved. I begged him to do all he 
could—and nobly, for he was a man of heart as well 
skill, did he answer the appeal. 

The fandango was, of course, broken up—no one 
apparently regretting it so much as the old refresh- 
ment-woman; and she only vented her dissatisfac- 
tion by cursing ‘“‘ Los Americanos,” in a very guarded 
tone. As I turned to rebuke her, Isabella, now 
calm and collected, walked into the group about the 
wounded man, and, touching me on the arm, asked, 

‘Is Sefior Creighton your friend ?” 

** Yes,’’ said I hastily, “‘ my best friend.” 

“Has friendship any meaning with you ?” 

To this I did not think proper to reply, except bya 
look. 

‘“‘ Then he will be cared for,’’ she said, interpreting 
my look aright. 

‘“‘ He will,’’ I said—and she turned away from me. 

She stood gazing in silence into Lance’s uncon- 
scious face, with a look whose expression I was not 
able wholly to understand—it was so calm, and yet 
so passionate, so cold, so composed, yet so fierce and 
agitated, While she gazed, occasionally assisting 
the surgeon, the bandages were finished; a couch 
was brought, and Lance was laid upon it. 

“Whither do you take him ?”’ she asked. 

“ To Mrs. B——’s ; perhaps afterward to the hos- 
pital,’’ 1 replied. 
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«“ Where can you be fdund to-morrow ?” she asked 
again. 

“At the hotel, also, with Sefior Creighton.”’ 

She leaned over the couch, and pressed her lips to 
Lance’s forehead; four men raised the couch, and 
leaving her standing in the door-way, stately and 
composed, we bore him away. 

I watched with the surgeon at the bed-side all 
night. Toward morning Lance ceased raving and 
relapsed into a deep slumber. Weary with excite- 
ment and anxiety, I then left one of the patrol to 
watch him, and retired to my bed. About eight 
o’clock the soldier came into my room and informed 
me that a young man sought admittance to Lance’s 
bed-side. 

“You refused him, of course,”’ said I. 

“Yes, sir,”? the man replied; ‘‘but he requested 
me to call you and ask permission.’’ 

I rose at once and walked into the darkened room. 
Beside the bed stood a youth apparently not more 
than seventeen. He was dressed in white, witha 
blue foraging-cap, around which was tied a broad 
silver band. Thrown over his shoulders and drawn 
up around his neck as if to conceal it, he wore alight 
serape of green and gold; but between it and the 
cap I could see a mass of curling auburn hair, par- 
tially concealed by the serape, but evidently very 
long. He held one finger upon Lance’s pulse—and 
his gaze Was so intently fixed upon the sick man’s 
pallid face that our entrance did not disturb him. 
I walked rapidly up to his side and laid my hand 
upon his shoulder. He looked up, and I beheld the 
deep eye and remarkable face of Isabella de 
Montalva. 

I would not betray her to the soldier, but taking 
her arm, led her in silence to the other room. I 
paused to close the door, and as I turned toward her, 
she was standing in the middle of the room, her 
head uncovered, her white forehead bare and serene. 
with her beautiful hair thrown back, and falling in 
rich masses down upon her shoulders. Much as 
she had impressed me before, I was now more 
surprised than ever, by the graceful self-com- 
mand of her attitude, and the force and power of 
her face. 

“T have two requests to prefer to you,”’ she com- 
menced calmly. ‘‘You have already done me a 
great service, and I wish you now to do another—-to 
keep my secret, and allow me free access to your 
friend,” 

“T must ask you some questions,’ I commenced. 

“Consider them all answered in the affirmative,”’ 
She interrupted. “Do I love him? Yes, Will I 
nurse him like a mother or asister? I will. Will l 
ensure his safety? Yes. Now, will you do what 
Task?” 

‘So far as I can,” I answered. ‘ But your secret 
cannot be kept—your hair alone will betray you.” 

* You have a negro boy, a barber, with you,” she 
said—“ let him cut it off.” 

‘That hair!” I exclaimed. 
sacrifice !”? 


“It is too great a 


‘* Of thai I am the judge,” she said, curtly. ‘ Will 
you do it?” 

I had, of course, no choice—her imperious nature 
carried me away. The boy was called in—the hair 
was taken off at once—and she was transformed into 
a boy of sixteen. 1 then saw why her forehead was 
whiter than the rest of her face—she had worn this 
costume before. 

When Ned was gone, I asked her wherein I had 
done her the service to which she had referred. 
‘“*Vasca de Montaverde was my husband, and you 
shot him,’’ she replied. 

1 started back in amazement. 

‘He told me Sefior Creighton was dead,” she 
continued, ‘‘ and proved it, as I thought, incontestibly, 
I then married him—for I believed that he was the 
murderer!” 

** What !” I exclaimed. 

‘*] married him,’’ she repeated, ‘to make him 
miserable—as he had made me.”’ It was then that 
I was able to explain the devil that looked out of 
that fathomless eye. 

‘Ts it certain that he was killed? Has his body 
been found ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘He has not been found,’ she answered—‘ pro- 
bably will not be found for some time; but he is 
dead beyond question.”’ 


I will not dwell upon this painful part of my story. 

When Lance was strong enough—after about a 
fortnight, during which she had seen him only when 
sleeping—I allowed her to sit with him while awake. 
I was with the surgeon, at the other end of the room, 
when she first appeared before him—but we turned 
our eyes away. We could hear murmured words—a 
kiss—a long embrace—broken sobs. The surgeon 
approached them after a few minutes, and felt Lance’s 
pulse—and then turning away, took my arm—and 
we left them together. 

On the same day, I was directed to repair to camp 
and report for duty; and two days afierward we re- 
ceived orders to strike tents and take up the line of 
march for the Rio Grande. As we halted on the 
river bank, I left the column and galloped to the 
hotel. Leaving my horse at the door I hurried to 
Lance’s room. I paused at the door to listen. A 
mellow, powerful voice was singing an old Spanish 
ballad; and though the air was quick and the words 
cheerful, I could hear in the tones an echo from the 
depths of a passionate nature. I remember one 
stanza yet—but oh! how much more clearly do I 
recall the liquid, glorious voice in which it was sung. 

“Ya sabes que gozo siente 
El pastor muy caluroso 
En beber con gran reposo, 
De bruzas, agua en la fuente; 
O! de la que va corriente 
Por el cascajal corriendo, 
Que se va todo riendo ; 
O! que prazer tan valiente !”” 
I did not enter until she had finished the song. She 
sprung up as I approached the bed-side, and taking 
my hand, carried it to her lips with the simplicity 
and grace of a child, 
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“T think you might venture to kiss her, John,” 
said Lance, smiling, “ for I see you are ex route.” 

I placed my arm about her neck and pressed my 
lips to hers—and the caress thrilled through me like 
an electric shock—so magnetic, so sensuous, so vital, 
was every thing about her! At the same moment I 
heard the sound of drum and fife, playing a quick 
march, and the steady tramp of moving troops. A 
hurried farewell, with the hope of a speedy meeting, 
and I hastened to the door, sprang to the saddle, 
joined my regiment, and we were off. 


PART II. 


An itinerary is the most tedious of all literary de- 
vices. At what hour the traveler was roused in the 
morning, how far he traveled each day, and at what 
place he spent the night, are facts which have only 
a moderate degree of interest to most readers. Even 
the questions about the commissariat—whether he 
got wheat bread or corn bread, hot coffee or cold 
water, tender beef or tough goat’s-flesh—closely as 
they touch most men, when repeated a few times, 
lose much of their importance. And—to make the 
application—as I set out to tell the story of Isabella 
de Montalva and Lance Creighton, I wil! dismiss our 
journey from San Antonio in Texas to Monclova in 
Coahuila, with the single remark, that we were 
something more than a month in making the dis- 
tance, and that a succession of new scenes and new 
adventures had somewhat obscured my recollection 
of the strange events related in Part First. 

Monclova, the former capital of the State of Coa- 
huila, is a town of some ten thousand inhabitants, 
but moderately well built, and presenting the quiet 
dreamy aspect of all old Spanish cities in that part 
of the world. It stands upon the slope of the moun- 
tains—or rather at the point where the little hills, 
offshoots of the serra, break up the level of the 
plain, and the rivulets and miniature torrents come 
bounding clear and noisy from the springs and foun- 
tain-lakes far up among the crags. The scenery 
around is diversified and beautiful—thougli the coun- 
try is but thinly peopled without the city limits, and 
but a small part of it is under cultivation. The hills 
are crowned with pine and cedar; but the plains, 
which stretch away unrolled toward the horizon, are 
destitute of trees, and desolate in their barrenness. 
But little grass can grow upon the arid soil; but, in 
its stead, are countless varieties of cactus, bristling, 
shapeless and dangerous. But, where the water from 
the mountains has been brought by irrigating canals 
to help the hand of agricultural effort, gardens glow- 
ing with tropical and rich varieties of colors—wav- 
ing trees, and orange groves and flowering plants— 
have sprung, as if by magic, from the stony ground. 
The plantain, palm and China trees—the orange, fig 
and grape—the rose-acacia, balsam-fir and gorgeous 
catulpa—grace the land with flowers and fruits; 
while at their feet are growing in profusion every 
variety of vine and shrub and blooming plant. Far 
up among the mountain crags are lying, green and 
peaceful, sheltered nooks and sunny spots, where 








crystal fountains gush from tinder moss-grown rocks: 
where golden sands and many-colored pebbles rol] 
beneath the silvery waters; where the aged arms of 
giant pines and verdant, stately cedars are waved by 
mountain breezes, and reflected by the tranquil lakes; 
where the purple-flowered ivy twines about the rug. 
ged crags, and hangs in wreaths and gay festoons 
from jutting rocks; and where no sound except the 
tinkling of the streamlets or the plash of lonely water- 
falls, invades the haunted solitude. There was one 
place like this—how plainly can I see it now, across 
the snows and leafless trees of this our Northern 
clime—beyond the waving plains and arid steppes 
intervening—with its little, peaceful lake, “ set like 
a diamond in an emerald crown,’’ its thread-like 
stream of liquid silver winding down along the ver- 
dant slopes, or dashing dissipated into spray against 
the crags, and leaping lightly down the precipice, 
and sprinkling with prismatic drops the rocks and 
trees a thousand feet below! It was at this place— 
La Esmeralda, as we called it, Agwaverde in the 
language of the people there—that my story ends. 

But I must not anticipate. 

When the column left Monclova to move on Par- 
ras, I, with three or four hundred others, was left at 
the former place, and ordered to report to Major 
Warren, of the First Illinois foot, the commandant 
of the post and governor of the city. Now, life ina 
garrison, where the chief duties are watching a re- 
bellious population and waiting for the arrival of ex- 
presses and provision-trains, soon becomes monoto- 
nous; and our situation in Monclova was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. There was amusement 
enough in the city from the first; but it was not till 
after two or three significant lessons given to the 
people by the commandant, that we could feel se- 
cure in availing ourselves of them. When that time 
arrived, however, the younger officers of the garri- 
son, myself among them, launched at once into the 
stream, and of course the monotony vanished. There 
was no by-street, or orange grove, or shady alley, or 
pleasant garden, but to which we soon contrived to 
gain admission. Fandangoes, though forbidden by 
the Mexican authorities, were sanctioned by the pre- 
sence of Americans. Biliiard-rooms, monté banks, 
guino tables, and aguardiente depots, though like- 
wise interdicted by both Mexican and American 
authorities, were opened and thronged. In short, 
every variety of dissipation known to that careless 
people, with some that they were ignorant of until 
our arrival, was eagerly afforded. But that which 
had the greatest attraction for us was attendance 
upon the fandangoes. These assemblies here are 
similar to those in San Antonio, though rather betier 
bred, and the women who attend them are more 
uniformly pretty. I cannot say, however, that on 
the whole they present any very flattering picture of 
the state of society ; nor, consequently, can our con- 
stant attendance upon them be attributed to any 
higher motive than the desire to pass the time plea- 
santly. Women, though essentially the same every 
where—impressible, plastic and prone to self-delu- 
sion—are here more natural and (so to speak) more 
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distinctly feminine, than in any other region that I 
have visited. 

There is, of course, a Jetter class among them, 
with very few of whom we came in contact. But 
the false social organization which obtains in the 
country, establishes fallacies and evils which exist 
only under such a system. Where the strict et¢quetie 
of the country is observed, women are kept in lead- 
ing-strings, (generally held by some ogress of an 
aunt,) until they are married ; and before that epoch, 
look upon any, even the commonest, intercourse with 
the other sex, unless in the presence of the chape- 
rone, a8 almost a compromise of their virtue. They, 
however, manage to secure ample indemnity for this 
imprisonment, as soon as they are wedded and well 
through the honey-moon Marriage is thus a sort 
of debut into society ; and the priest’s dispensation 
allowing a pair to get married, is nearly a parallel to 
the corporation license of this country to keep a 
tippling-shop. This is so well understood there, that 
very few seem to care about the peccadilloes of the 
husbanded—the main question on such occasions be- 
ing, “‘ Is she married ?’’—for the matrimonial cloak is 
like charity—“ it covereth a multitude of sins.’”’ The 
state of society where such things exist is, of course, 
very lamentable; and to this vicious system, I think, 
may be traced much of the pusillanimity of the men. 
For a code which condemns a lapse from virtue only 
as a venial offense against conventional rules, to be 
atoned for by a few masses or one or two extra ori- 
sons, can have none but a degrading influence upon 
those whom it governs. 

After the fandangoes, the next place in the scale of 
amusement was assigned to the billiard-rooms ; for, 
as in the former the female side of Mexican life was 
best seen, in the latter the masculine aspect was 
most clearly presented. A// the men of that race 
are very fond of games of chance; and many are 
attached to those which depend, like billiards, upon 
mingled chance and skill. This is true, also, of 
other races besides the Mexican ; for the Americans 
—myself among them, again—were as constant in 
their attendance upon these places, as upon the fan- 
dangoes, or evening parade. 

About ten o’clock, one evening in December, after 
having visited the pickets, quarter-guard and patrols, 
I strolled into a billiard saloon on the Calle del In- 
dependencia, with the intention of passing an hour of 
my tour in that fascinating game. As I entered, two 
Mexicans were playing a game of pool, (as I believe 
it is called;) and I stood watching them for some 
minutes. 1 had become somewhat interested in the 
progress of the play, and did not observe the crowd 
around me, until the game was finished. I then ad- 
vanced to the table and cast a glance about the room 
to seek a competitor; when the first eye that met 
mine was the same which I had first seen on the 
bridge at San Antonio! The lower part of the face 
Was covered by serape, and a hat was drawn down 
over the brows; but the eye was unquestionably 
that of Vasea de Montaverde! A visitant from 

the other world would not have startled me more ; 








for I had never doubted that he had been drowned, 
even if my bullet had not mortally wounded him. 
There he stood, however, calmly surveying me from 
the other side of the table, with that glowing eye ; 
and though the idea that it was a disembodied spirit 
which stood before me, was soon dismissed, I could 
not avoid a certain shudder, as if a damp current 
had blown upon me from a tomb. I soon recovered 
myself, however, and continued my survey of the 
crowd. There was but one American in the room 
besides myself; and toward him I slowly made my 
way—having first received and accepted the chal- 
lenge of a Mexican to play. My design was to 
approach the soldier and send him for the patrol; for 
I felt, on seeing Montaverde, that there was to be a 
conflict between him and myself, and that prompt- 
ness became me above all other things. I soon found 
the opportunity I sought, for we had not made half a 
dozen strokes before I managed to drive my ball on 
the side of the table where the soldier sat. Casting 
a sweeping glance at Montaverde, who still stood 
where I had first seen him, I passed round the table. 

**Go round to the Little Plaza,’ said I in a low 
voice to the rifleman, “and bring three or four of the 
patrol here—quick !”’ 

He rose at once to obey; and as I turned again to 
the table, I caught that glance once more—bent full 
upon me with a sneering, defiant and contemptuous 
expression. The look stung me to the quick; I re- 
gretted that I had not called upon the rifleman him- 
self to seize him; I was even thinking of command- 
ing a Mexican posse, when I heard the rattle of a 
musket at the door, and the next moment six stout 
soldiers entered and asked for orders. 

** Arrest that man!” said I, hurriedly, turning to 
the place where Montaverde had stood but a mo- 
ment before. But he was gone! And though I took 
immediate possession of the whole house and prose- 
cuted a strict search, he was no where to be found! 
He could hot have vanished more suddenly and com- 
pletely had he been the spirit for witich I first took 
him. After half an hour’s search, I became satisfied 
that it was fruitless, and dismissing the patrol, re- 
sumed the game—the Mexicans, accustomed to such 
disturbances, re-settling themselves and again be- 
coming absorbed in the play, as if nothing had oc- 
curred to break its interest. 

About ten o’clock on the following morning, I was 
seated at breakfast—having been on my feet almost 
all the night, and slept late in consequence—when 
the door was flung suddenly open, and my hand was 
grasped by Lance Creighton! 

“ Nuestra Seiiora !’? he exclaimed. 
glad to find you!” 

“‘ And I to see you,” I replied. ‘*‘ Whence do you 
come ?”’ 

“From Hermanas last. I heard from Blanco there 
that you were here; but on inquiring of a picket- 
guard in the Pueblo, they said there was no such 
man as Lieutenant Ridgway in the city.’ 

‘‘ Soldiers answer questions as they obey orders— 
literally,” said I. “ But how did you find me at 
last ?”’ 


“Tam very 
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‘¢ T was in search of the commandant,”’ he replied, 
‘in order to get quarters assigned me. Come with 
me and introduce me.”’ 

‘‘Sit down and breakfast with me first,’”’ said I. 
‘‘ Ned, set another chair, and make some more 
coflee.”’ ‘ 

‘“‘ Wait a moment,” said Lance : and going out for 


some minutes he returned followed by another. It 
was Isabella de Montalva—still dressed in male 
attire, and, though a little bronzed by exposure to 
sun and wind, still as beautiful as when I last saw 
her! 

“ La Seiiora Creyton,’’ Lance introduced her 
playfully, giving his name the Spanish sound, as I 
have expressed it in the spelling. She advanced 
modestly but calmly and extended her hand. I took 
itin one of mine, and throwing the other arm over her 
shoulder, as upon a former occasion, kissed her lips. 

‘*T am as glad to meet you again as is my hus- 
band,” she said; and the liquid and powerful tones 
of her voice were as clear and thrilling as when I 
heard them first. 

‘* Husband?”? I repeated somewhat doubtfully, 
looking first at her and then at Lance—but thinking 
of Montaverde. 

‘*We were married,’ said Lance, “ before we 
left San Antonio—a fact,’”’ he added, smiling, ‘‘ which 
you did not seem to anticipate.”’ 

“I did not; but,’ said I, addressing Isabella, “ it 
was because you told me you had been married to 
Vasca de Montaverde.”’ 

**So I was,” she said, ‘‘and am indebted to you 
for my freedom.’’ 

‘*Hum,”’ said I, pushing chairs up to the table and 
nodding to Ned to set the coffee on. Isabella looked 
at me keenly and earnestly for some moments, while 
Lance approached the servant and slipped a piece of 
gold into his hand. 

‘** Stop, Lance,”’ said I—more for the purpose of 
avoiding Isabella’s look than from any objection to 
his proceeding“ Ned is faithful enough without 
being bribed to secrecy with money.”’ 

** You are endeavoring to conceal something,” said 
Isabella in a low tone, while Lance still talked with 
the boy. 

“No,” said I. ‘I was only surprised to see you 
here—”’ but before I could say more Lance returned 
to the table, and we betook ourselves to the break- 
fast which Ned immediately served. 

‘¢ Had you heard any thing of Montaverde before 
you left Bexar?’ I asked, after other topics had 
overlaid the first suspicion. 

‘**T made inquiries about him,’’ said Lance, “ as 
soon as I was able to go out—and that, thanks to 
Isabella, was very soon.’’ 

** Well,”’ said I, ‘‘ what did you discover ?” 

‘That he had been drowned—that his body had 
been recovered by some Mexicans, and privately 
buried. Isabella required this information before she 
would consent to our union—and that event was de- 
layed in consequence for ten or twelve days after I 
recovered.” 


‘‘ Does any one know of your marriage ?”’ I asked. 








“‘ No—she travels, Our Lady forgive me! as my 
servant boy ; and will continue to do so until we re- 
turn to the States.” 

“The capacity in which I travel,” said Isabella, 
smiling, “ is of no consequence to me, 80 We are only 
together. And since we have confided the secret to 
you, we will look to you for the means of remaining 
here undiscovered.”’ 

‘You can depend upon me,”’ said I, “ but what 
are your plans?” 

‘‘T belong, as you know, to the quarter-master's 
department,’’ said Lance, ‘‘ and shall at all events 
remain here several weeks. Can you not find me 
some such quarters as these for that time ?’’ 

‘You can have that room,” said I pointing to my 
own bed-chamber. ‘‘We can mess together, and 
Ned will cook for us all.” 

It was so arranged—probably better thus than it 
could have been in any other way. Lance at once 
ordered his baggage brought in; and leaving Isabella 
to make her toilet, we started away to report to Ma- 
jor Warren. I scarcely knew what to think about 
Montaverde—whether Lance had been deceived, or 
I mistaken ; but as we walked through the hails of 
the Palacio, where we were quartered, I finally de- 
termined to believe my own senses. In crossing the 
court-yard I drew Lance aside. 

*‘T have something to tell you,’”’ said I. 

‘‘ Something pleasant, I hope,” said he, laughing ; 
“for really I am not in the mood to hear any thing 
else.”’ 

“ Not very pleasant, I fear. It is this: You were 
mistaken when you supposed Vasca de Montaverde 
to be dead.” 

‘Impossible!’ he exclaimed incredulously ; but 
his face blanched white, and he sunk against the 
wall to support himself. 

“T have seen him with my own eyes within 
twenty-four hours,”’ said I. 

“Impossible! he repeated. ‘All imagination! 
You have taken some other Mexican for him—they 
all dress and look so much alike.” 

*‘T will not say I should .be glad to believe 80, 
Lance,”’ I commenced, ‘* because I should not—” 

‘“T have it!’ he interrupted: ‘ Your imagination 
has been excited by the thought that you were in- 
strumental in his death, and—”’ 

“No,” I interrupted in my turn, “I saw him as 
plainly as I see you at this moment; and you know 
me better than to think me subject to any such 
fancies.”’ 

I found it impossible to convince him—though I 
could see that his heart was shaken and his mind 
disturbed more than I had ever known them to be. 
He would not believe—he would not even contem- 
plate the possibility. 

“For,” said he, “if such were the case, Isabella 
and I would have to part—and that shall not be, so 
help me Heaven !” 

He exacted a promise that [ would not betray my 
fancy—for such only would he call it—to Isabella, 
by word or look; and in return I made him promise 
that he would that day assist me in a strict search. 
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He consented to this, he said, only to satisfy me; 
for he was determined to believe that I had been 
mistaken. 

«If we should find him, Lance—” said I. ° 

‘‘ One of us must die,” he answered—and turning 
away from me paced rapidly up and down the little 
area into which I had led him. 

“ Come now,’’ said I, “ let us go and call upon the 
major.” 

This visit of ceremony was soon over, and we 
started upon our search. On our way out we en- 
tered my quarters to give orders for their prepara- 
tion; and these arranged, we passed into the second 
room. Here we found Isabella upon her knees! A 
little crucifix was before her, and a rosary of gold 
and amber in her hands, while her large blue eyes 
were cast up toward the image of the Savior, with 
an expression, Whose devotion would have been 
beautiful had it not been holy. Her lips were parted, 
and as they moved in breathing fervently the ori- 
sons, her polished ivory teeth were visible between 
their coral lines. Her male attire was now without 
eflect—for every line of her face, every movement 
of her figure—her attitude and bearing—all were 
purely feminine. She did not look up as we entered 
and paused near the door—no look nor motion indi- 
cated that she was aware of our presence. We 
turned away and gazed out of the window upon the 
plaza, scarcely daring to breathe—the very atmo- 
sphere seemed loaded with the incense of devotion. 
Yet this was the woman whom I believed the wife 
of another than him with whom she lived !—and, 
right or wrong, I cursed the weapon which had not 
sped him to his death! After remaining in prayer 
for some minutes, she rose softly to her feet, and 
hanging the rosary upen the crucifix approached us. 
Her manner was subdued and gentle ; and when she 
spoke her voice was tranquil and serene. 

‘‘T am very glad to meet you again,” she said, ad- 
dressing me, ‘but I fear I shall not see so much of 
my husband as heretofore.”’ 

There was nothing unusual, or even unexpected, 
in her use of the word “ husband ;” and yet it grated 
harshly on my ear. Notwithstanding my promise 
to Lance, my first impulse was to undeceive her. 
But alook from him checked me, and I answered 
with a sorry smile— 

‘T shall not take him away from you much; for 
we have little to say which may not be said in your 
presence,”’ 

‘ Little ?”? ske said starting and looking keenly at 
me. ‘* Why should you have any thing to say with 
which you cannot trust me ?”? 

“We have*nothing with which we cannot trust 
you, Bella,” said Lance, interposing. ‘ But we may 
have subjects of conversation which do not interest, 
and would therefore only fatigue you.”’ 

‘ Nothing that interests you will fatigue me,’”’ she 
said, placing her arm within his and looking up into 
his face with a look full of the deepest devotion. 
Lance placed his arm about her and kissing her 


forehead with, I thought, even more than usual fond- 
hess, replied— 











“We will hold our councils in your chamber, 
then, Bella cara ; and when we come in from our 
expeditions we will exhibit here before you all the 
amusements we have foraged while away.” 

She made no reply except such as could be read in 
her fond, confiding look. I thought I could see the 
traces of a mental pang on Lance’s face ; and when 
I looked from him to her, I almost cursed myself 
for mingling with their happiness one bitter drop. 
But it was too late now—rousing myself from a 
painful reverie, I suggested a start. Isabella made 
no inquiry, but looked questioningly into Lance’s 
face. 

** We are going out to make a reconnatsance of 
the city, Bella,”’ said he, ‘and will report to you as 
our commander-in-chief.”’ 

*“* Be careful, then,” said she, smiling, “that you 
do not fall into the hands of the enemy—for I shall 
expect you back with a full report, in the shortest 
possible time.”’ 

We passed out in silence, and took our way diago- 
nally across the Main Plaza. Turning up the Calle 
del Independencia, we soon entered the now de- 
serted billiard saloon. The sound of our footsteps 
brought the game-keeper from an inner room ; and, 
approaching us with many smiles and a profusion of 
bows, he obsequiously offered us balls and cues. I 
thought him a little too polite even for a Mexican; 
but of course did not check him. | 

“¢ We don’t want to play this morning, José,”’ said 
I. ‘We came to inquire whether you can tell us 
where we will find Vasca de Montaverde.”’ 

The man looked first at me, then at Lance, and 
finally at the floor; and I thought, if it had been 
possible for one of his nation, that he would 
have blushed. He raised his eyes, however, al- 
most immediately, and elevating his forefinger 
shook it in the air, making the national gesture of 
negation. 

‘*T do not know him, sefior.’’ he said. 

‘What!’ I exclaimed. “Not know the man 
who stood here last night when I called in the patrol! 
to arrest him !’’ 

‘Ah!’ he cried, as with sudden enlightenment. 
‘* But he is not called Montaverde—his name is An- 
tonio Salazar. He is El Sefior Blanco’s steward at 
La Hacienda de los Ajuntas !”’ 

‘¢T knew you must be mistaken,”’ said Lance, in- 
terposing. ‘‘ Come, let us go back—that ought to be 
satisfactory, certainly.” 

‘Wait a moment,” said I. ‘If this be so, José, 
why did he leave the room so suddenly, and why 
was I not able to find him ?” 

‘‘ He saw you send the so/dado out,’ replied José 
glibly, “‘ and thought you were going to arrest him, 
as you threatened to do at Ajuntas. He says you 
detected him in concealing the Seftor Tijarina, when 
you went there to arrest him, and he is afraid of 
you.” 

“ That ought to satisfy you, John,” said Lance. 

“Wait a little longer,’”’ said I—though my faith 
was shaken, for the facts José stated were true to 
the letter; and I now recollected that Salazar had 
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eyes not altogether unlike those which I had seen on 
the night before. I resolved, however, to question 
him further. 

‘Where is Salazar now ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ He set off last night for Ajuntas,’’ said Jose, 
‘‘ swearing that he would not enter the town again 
while you remained here.” 

“‘Very well, Jose,’’ said I. ‘*‘ You must walk with 
me now over to the Palacio, where I will keep you 
until I make some inquiries. The only road to 
Ajuntas lies through the Puebla, and there we have 
a picket-guard. If I find on inquiry that Salazar 
passed them last night, I will set you at liberty, if 
not, I will expect further information.”’ 

‘“« Youare taking a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
John, said Lance, as Jose locked up his saloon and 
accompanied us down the street. 

‘** You are too credulous, Lance,’ I replied. “ But 
whether I am mistaken or not, I am determined not 
to leave the search half made.” 

I was fully satisfied that if Montaverde was in the 
city, this man knew where he was to be found ; and 
I was resolved, if I found that he had deceived me 
about Salazar, to devise some means of making him 
lead me to his place of concealment. With this view 
I took him directly to the provost guard-house ; and 
leaving him there, went in search of the subaltern 
who had commanded the picket on the night before. 
I met him a few steps from the door. 

‘‘T have been over to hand you my report,’’ said 
he, presenting several papers, ‘‘ but you were out. 
{t is here.”’ 

I took the papers from him, and gianced over the 
report. At the bottom my eye fell upon this memo- 
randum: ‘‘ Two Mexicans passed in at eight o'clock, 
and one passed out at eleven.” 

‘‘Did you let these men pass without question ?”’ 
said I. 

‘‘ No, sir,’ he replied. ‘* I demanded their permits, 
and having no orders on the point, | retained them 
for examination. They are there. 

I turned the papers over, and on opening the first, 
found the name of Antonio Salazar! The permit was 
regular, signed by Miguel Blanco, and countersigned 
by the major-commandant. 

‘‘ You.are satisfied now ?’’ said Lance, evidently 
much relieved. 

I turned without replying and ordered José re- 
leased, though I could scarcely reconcile myself to 
doing so; indeed, would not have done so except on 
account of Lance’s anxiety. I was not fully satisfied 
even yet, that Jose had not been deceiving me; but 
after getting from the lieutenant of the guard a de- 
scription of Salazar, and his assurance that he knew 
the man personally, I was forced, though reluctantly, 
to surrender my judgment. The reader may agree 


with Lance, who thought me unreasonably sus- 
picious; but I had always been in the habit of trust- 
ing My Own senses, and was unwilling to abate my 
confidence. I said no more on the subject, how- 
ever, and our dinner-hour having arrived, we returned 
to the Palacio—one of us, at least, more at ease than 
when we left it. 





Our life after this gradually subsided to a quiet 


routine of duties and amusements. My alarm about 
Montaverde became less vivid, and I at last persuaded 
myself that I had in fact mistaken Salazar for a far 
more dangerous man. Lance had dismissed the 
thought completely and at once, so soon as a reason- 
able explanation was afforded ; and Isabella, though 
she occasionally recurred to the subject of my embar- 
rassment on the day of their arrival, never succeeded 
in making me explain, and finally abandoned the 
effort. Two persons more thoroughly happy in each 
other I have never seen; and two persons better 
calculated each to perpetuate the happiness of the 
other, Inever imagined. Excepting when exploring 
the city, or galloping over the country, we were to- 
gether in our quarters, and I thus had an opportunity 
of observing the exhaustless flow of tenderness and 
self-sacrifice which both displayed. And yet there 
was no parade about it—nothing artificial, feigned, 
or theatrical—all was natural, sincere, and unob- 
trusive. The fickleness, or rather versatility of 
Lance’s character seemed to have vanished before 
the power of this, his last and deepest love ; and the 
fiery demon which I had seen in Isabella’s look and 
manner had apparantly been exorcised, or subdued 
to gentleness, by the magic of the Blind Enchanter. 
I had no means of determining the character of their 
feelings during this time, other than I have stated; 
but mine, though generally quite free from agitation, 
were sometimes disturbed by undefined and shadowy 
apprehensions ; not presentiments, or any thing nearly 
so distinct, but a dream-like consciousness that it 
was an unnatural calm in which we were living—a 
calm destined to be broken up too speedily. 

The garrison of which we formed a part was ina 
precarious situation, and nothing but sleepless vigi- 
lance could counteract the peril. Among other pre- 
cautions taken against surprise by our commandant, 
Was a system of patrols, both cavalry and infantry ; 
by which means he kept a constant guard upon 
the Haciendas of disafiected persons, and other 
nuclet upon which hostile forces might be assem- 
bled. We were in the habit of availing ourselves of 
these excursions to visit the most remarkable places 
in the neighborhood ; and, to say the truth, not un- 
frequently, when either Lance or I had the command, 
made duty secondary to pleasure. 

One evening, about two weeks after Lance’s 
arrival, I received an order directing me to take half- 
a-score of horsemen and ride toward the North, for 
the purpose of watching some suspicious movements 
about a Hacienda, belonging to the political chief of 
the Department. I was to reach a certain point in 
the mountains, near the place to be “observed, by 
midday, and was to arrange with Lieutenant H——, 
who was to go in a different direction with a similar 
detachment, our place of meeting. We were both 
to set out early enough to clear the skirts of the city 
before dawn. 

Having seen Lieutenant H——, and agreed with 
him to rendezvous at a little lake in the mountains, 
called Aguaverde—the same mentioned as La Es- 
meralda—I next sought Lance and Isabella. They 
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were together, as usual; and, having been confined 
to the city for several days, received the prospect of 
an excursion with pleasure. Ned was immediately 
ordered to prepare for a pic nic in the mountains, and 
Lance and I went to see that our horses were in 
plight to travel. 

Half an hour before dawn on the following morning 
we were in the saddle, and riding slowly over the 
hill toward the Puebla, where my detachment was 
to await my coming. Our cavalcade was small, but 
there was a constant freshness and novelty about 
these little expeditions which gave us the high spirits 
and keen enjoyment usually attributed to more 
numerous parties. Isabella was especially gay. 
Mounted upon a light, spirited horse, and sitting upon 
a dragoon-saddle as securely as if it had been made 
for one of her sex, she rode along beside Lance with 
a laughing grace that bade defiance to every thought 
of danger. As we reached the brow of the hill, 
which divides the city proper from the Puebla, and 
came in sight of the watch-fire of the picket, we 
could discern the dragroons, mounted for a march, 
already in waiting; and the metal scabbards of their 
swords, and the highly-polished barrels of their car- 
bines, glistened as the fire-light shone upon them, or 
glanced and glinted through the darkness with every 
movement of the impatient horses. As we rode 
down the slope, the detachment wheeled out upon 
the road; and soon afterward our pic nic party 
riding somewhat in advance, we found ourselves 
heading toward the North, across a wide, parched, 
and dusty plain. We made but little progress until 
the sun rose; for though the mountains were visible, 
looming up like clouds upon the left, hidden and re- 
vealed alternately by the morning mists, it was not 
until the sunshine had chased the wreaths away, that 
we could with any certainty determine our land- 
marks. As the morning poured over the ridge of 
Santa Rosa, however, and the parallel sierras caught 
its warmth, the shapes and colors rapidly came out 
upon the broken declivities, and two tall peaks rose, 
clearly cut against the sky, asif to guide us on our 
way. Assuming a direction in which the nearer of 
these half hid the more remote, we struck directly 
across the plain, paying no heed to tracks or paths, 
but moving ‘‘as the bird flies,” straight forward to 
our point of destination. 

We rode on, merrily talking and laughing—some- 
limes in a sweeping gallop, and anon in a sober walk, 
for several hours, Toward ten o’clock, the ridges 
and ravines, the groves of palms and waving pines 
along the mountain-sides began to grow distinct ; 
and hanging over the edges of the precipices, we 
could see festoons and streamers, moss and ivy, 
swinging in the wind. Between the bands of ver- 
dure, and among the pines and cedars, little rills and 
miniature torrents were glittering down the slopes ; 
and here and there among the rocks the sunlight 
painted rainbow colors on the spray and mist of 
silvery water-falls. Gray rocks rose weather-stained 
and rugged toward the sky; and nodding from their 
highest clefts, or twining lovingly about their base, 
the mountain vines and flowers softened down their 





‘« hoar austerity,’ and fringed with graceful life and 
beauty, the rents and ‘ gaps of centuries.’”’ As we 
rode nearer, the roaring of the winds among the 
pines came solemnly upon our ears; and, as a quiet 
under-tone, the gentler sounds of sweeter breezes 
mingled with the trembling stillness of the plain. 

We had reached the base of the hills, and were 
about turning toward the north again to reach the 
point to be observed, when the sergeant rode for- 
ward and informed me that he had seen a small body 
of men at some distance to the right. 

“If I was not mistaken,’”’ said he, “they rode 
down into a ravine; and though I have been watch- 
ing for them, they have not reappeared.” 

‘* You must have been mistaken,’’ said I. ** How- 
ever, take the detachment, and ride off in that direc- 
tion. And while you are in the region, seek a com- 
manding point from which you can see into the 
Hacienda.”’ 

‘* How long shall I remain, and where shall I find 
you ?”’ he asked. 

** Let him stay and make the reconnaisance,”’ said 
Lance ;” and we can go on up to La Esmeralda, 
where he can find us.” 

{ did not much like this suggestion; but after a 
moment’s thought, though with some misgiving, I 
assented. I was unwilling to let the men see the 
terms upon which we stood with Isabella, for they 
knew no more of her than the information which had 
been given to the garrison that she (or he, as they 
supposed) was Lance’s servant ; and the fear of be- 
traying her, upon this occasion as upon others, out- 
weighed the sense of duty. I directed the sergeant, 
therefore, to make the observation, and return to us 
at La Esmeralda, by two o’clock at the farthest. 
Turning sharply to the left as the detachment rode 
away to the right, we struck into the bed of a torrent, 
and soon gained a path which led up the mountain. 
In single file we scrambled over rocks and fallen 
trees, or picked our way through broken gullies and 
along steep declivities, until we came to a point 
where we were compelled to dismount. The path 
led us along the very brow of a precipice, where, on 
our right, five hundred feet below us, with ashallow 
stream foaming among the rocks in its bed, yawned 
a ragged, fearful abyss ; and on the left the rocks rose 
from our very feet, and towered perpendicularly in 
awful grandeur twice the height. Isabella shuddered 
as she looked over the brow of the precipice ; but 
turning her eyes away, took Lance’s hand and fol- 
lowed him around the point. Here the crags upon 
the left receded, leaving a space of about an acre in 
extent between their base and the cliff; and across 
this, springing down the ledges, and sparkling in the 
sunlight, ran a clear, cold stream. Directly under 
the overhanging rocks upon the left lay like a mirror, 
giving back in duplicate the greenery around, a 
little mountain-lake of living water. From its lower 
side an outlet, like a thread, traced on the rocks a 
line of silver, and springing down the precipice was 
dissipated into mist. This little area we had called 
La Esmeralda—for it lay among the crags like a 
giant emerald in a granite setting. 
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There was a safer path to it than that by which 
we came, leading over a dip in the southern cliff and 
reaching it through a grove of cedars and palms, 
which covered the side opposite to the point where 
we paused; but we had purposely chosen the more 
difficult way, because of its union of grandeur and 
beauty. On reaching the edge of the lake we threw 
the reins upon the necks of our horses, and prepared 
to spend pleasantly the hours of our stay. Ned set 
about building a fire against the rocks, and Lance 
and I seated ourselves upon serapes beside Isabella, 
and lighted our cigars. 

‘¢T would be content,’’ said Isabella, “‘ to live here 
all my life, if I could have around me those I love.” 

‘¢In our language,”’ Lance answered, thoughtfully, 
‘the same letters used in forming the word wzztte, 
with a little transposition, will give the word wztve ; 
and perhaps the same feelings which make you happy 
with those you love, in the haunts of men, might, 
with a change to solitude, render you miserable.”’ 

“Not if my friends—not if those I love—were 
with me !”’ she eagerly rejoined. ‘I can understand 
how a change—”’ 

We were interrupted by a cry of warning from 
Ned, who had wandered to the grove in search of 
wood! Lance and I sprung to our feet; but at the 
same moment a volley was fired from the grove— 
Lance threw his hand to his forehead, and fell 
heavily to the ground! Ten men, with Vasca 
de Montaverde at their head, sprung from the cover 
and rushed upon us! I had time to fire but one shot, 
when I was knocked down and pinioned. Ned, who 
had run to my side with demonstrations of loyalty 
and courage, was seized and tied, while Isabella 
was torn roughly from Lance, upon whom she had 
thrown herself, and held upon her feet by Monta- 
verde. She gazed around as if bewildered and con- 
fused ; but a look at the scene before her was enough 
to recall her wandering senses. She saw that re- 
sistance was useless ; and folding her arms upon her 
breast, she bent those eyes full upon her captor. The 
repose and beauty of their peacefulness was gone ; 
the sleeping demon was awakened, and the fierce- 
ness of the tiger gleamed from their depths. 

‘So, miscreant,’’ she hissed, *‘ you are living.” 

He trembled, but made no repl y—and she continued, 

‘‘T am again in your power—whither do you lead 
me now?” 

He still made no answer ; the cold, phosphoric fire 
of her glance, triumphing as he was, awed him into 
silence, as the altered, fearful tones of her ringing 
voice made me shudder. There was death in her 
look—more than death in her words. Montaverde 
did not speak to her, but turning to one of his men, 
whispered a few words in Spanish. The fellow 
called some of his comrades, and catching our horses, 
led them to the place where we stood. One of 
them knelt beside Isabella’s, and Montaverde mo- 
tioned toward him with his hand. Without speaking, 
she placed her foot upon his knee and sprang to the 
saddle. The men then hurried myself and Ned upon 
our horses, and lashed us to the saddles, while I[sa- 
bella sat gazing thoughtfully upon her lifeless lover. 





The men approached to lift him from the ground, but 
Montaverde stopped them. 

“Let the dog lie where he is!” said he, sternly; 
and taking Isabella’s bridle, led her toward the nar- 
row path by which we had ascended. My eye met 
hers as she turned away, and mingled with its 
fierceness I could see a triumph almost joyful! She 
gathered up the reins and settled herself in her seat 
as for the dangerous pass. Montaverde walked be- 
fore, still holding the bridle. When he reached the 
brow of the awful precipice, he turned his face to 
see that she was ready to attempt the path. There 
was scarcely a foot between him and the edge. 
Isabella looked down at her spurs, and graspiag the 
reins suddenly and firmly in her hand, she struck the 
rowel fiercely into the horse’s flank. He bounded 
forward, reared against Montaverde, toppling him 
backward, and with him horse and rider plunged 
headlong over the cliff. A wild, unearthly neigh of 
terror from the horse, a cry of agony from Monta- 
verde, and a scream of insane triumph from Isabella, 
and crashing through the tops of cedars, tumbling 
frightfully from ledge to ledge, the three were dashed 
at length upon the rocks five hundred feet below! 
The villain and his victim lay together at the bottom, 
crushed and quivering. 

The whole band stood aghast, and terror sat on 
every face. 

A volley of rifles was fired, then came a rush of 
many feet, a few blows with the sabre, and almost 
before I could conjecture what was happening, the 
Mexicans were overpowered, and my hand was 
grasped by Lieutenant H——. True to his appoint- 
ment, he had come to meet me here—in time, and 
yet too late! 

The story of [sabella de Montalva ends here. 


Slowly and tremblingly we made our way to the 


bottom of the ravine; mournfully we raised the 
bodies, almost indistinguishable from each other, 
and with heavy hearts we buried them at the nearest 
Hacienda. Before we left the mountain, Lance had 
evinced signs of returning animation; and upon ex- 
amining his wound we found that the ball had not 
entered his brain, and that his hurt was not likely to 
prove dangerous. The concussion, however, had 
made him delirious ; and although we pressed a car- 
riage from the Hacienda into his service, before we 
reached Monclova he was in a raging fever. It was 
not for several weeks that he knew the fate of 
Isabella; and when I broke it to him as gently as I 
could, the fever had so reduced and enervated him— 
perhaps his anticipations had so prepared him—that 
he bowed his head in resignation, and was never 
heard to speak her name again. When we reached 
the column in the following month, (January, 1847,) 
he resigned his commission and returned home. 
After the close of the war he was among the first 
who crossed the plains to California ; and it was but 
one week before this story was commenced, that his 
death was announced among other news from that 
land of wrecks and waifs. ‘‘He died of consump- 


tion,” said the newspaper account. So thought the 
world. 








DECLINING DAYS. 





BY J. SIDNEY HODGES. 





From the pleasant window where I sit, embowered by 
leafage green, 

On many a joyful sight I gaze, and many a sad, I ween: 

But there is one that, day by day, far more than all the rest, 

With melancholy music wakes the deep chords of my 
breast. 


When day has well nigh run its course, and the sun is 
going down, 

And on the sky’s broad, beauteous brow, no cloud is seen 
to frown; 

When mellow sunbeams gild the trees, or on the house- 
tops shine, 

There sitteth one, within his room, to watch the day’s 
decline. 


Untouched by years, but not by grief, again I see him now; 

With pale consumption’s sickly cast upon his wasted 
brow: 

He smiles, as evening’s quiet beams come gliding in the 
room— 

Alas! the self-same beams shall soon fall light upon his 
tomb ! 


And day by day he greets the ray, that soft at evening 
shines 

Adown the quiet court where he in patient sorrow pines ; 

The noises from the busy town are ever sounding near, 

But undisturbed and calm the scene that closes round him 
here, 


The beauties of God’s open world, the streams and 
meadows fair, 

With all their joys, are far away, in the mild, soft coun- 
try air: 

But on the sloping wooden sill, beneath his window high, 

A few sweet flowers are blooming there, to cheer his 
languid eye, 


And often, with a sad delight, I’ve sat and watched for 
hours, 

To see him tending, like a child, the few sweet-blossomed 
flowers : 

They seem to bind his soul to life, to soothe his lingering 
pain; 

And wake, perchance, old cherished thoughts of infant 
days again. 


The flowers upon the lowly sill, the sunshine warm and 
clear. 

Are like sweet music to his soul, and in his heart held dear ; 

But not alone he loveth them, for when the eve is gray, 

A sweet companion sitteth there, more fondly loved than 
they. 


A sweet companion sitteth there with calm but hopeless 
eye; 

And with the deep unchanging love of happy days gone by ; 

And singeth soft, low songs, to soothe his latest hours 
below— 


¢ 
Oh ! Love, thou art an angel blest, amidst a world of wo! 


And one fair child is bending down beside her father’s knee; 

And gazes softly in his face, and checks her infant glee : 

Half ernscious, yet scarce knowing why, amidst her 
childish love, 

Of some great cloud of heavy grief, too soon to break 
above. 


Oft when the Sabbath morn is bright, and through the 
summer air . 

The Sabbath bells riag broadly out, to call the good to 
prayer; 

The three sit listening side by side, and think upon the 
time 

When they too sought the old church porch, beneath the 
sacred chime. 


The eve is falling now, the bells have ceased their vesper 
peal; 

A calm is breathing all around, a calm the soul must feel ; 

1 sit and watch the crimson beam pass slowly from his 


sight ; 

Perchance he never more may see on earth that gracious 
light, 

Oh men! the wealthy of the earth, oh women! rich in 
love ; 

And ye, who teach the sacred truths of our great God 
above ; 

Life’s precious hoursare fleeting fast, judgment and death 
are sure, 

Turn, turn your hearts to scenes like this—oh ! bless and 
help the poor! 





Torquay, Devonshire, England. 
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BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 
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As a rare gem in some wrought casket hid, 

Whose secret spring has closely locked its lid, 

And who would free the jewel, for its sake 

Must the rich casket into fragments break ; 

So have I known in fairest form enshrined 
Divinest thoughts, and rare imaginings, 

And shapes of grace and beauty intertwined ; 





Flashes of glory, as from angels’ wings, 
The rapid play of fancy’s golden light, 
The delicate shades of feeling deeply wrought— 
All hid, as stars by envious clouds at night, 
For that expression was denied to thought ; 
And the fair form must yield to Death’s rude blow, 
Before the soul’s rich gem its brilliant light may show. 
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TERESINE AND FANCHON. 





BY ENNA DUVAL,. 





—— Tuat child looks like Teresine, Madame ; 
but although very beautiful, she has not the same 
kind of beauty Teresine had. Her hair is golden, and 
her eyes blue as the skies in Napoli; but Teresine’s 
were black—black as a midnight without a moon, 
and her eyes were as brilliant as the stars on a moon- 
less, cloudless night. Ah! she was so very beautiful ; 
and I loved her better than any thing in life. I loved 
her when we were little ballet children. She was 
an orphan babe, left gy a poor, frail fgwrante, upon 
the charity of the dancers at the Opera House, which 
is not as cold charity as the world often gives ; for 
though light as air may be their morals oftentimes, 
poor wretches, they have, even the worst of them, 
warm, generous hearts. 

Dear little Teresine was a pet of all; my poor 
mother took her to her meagre home, and we divided 
our crust with the child. She early gave promise 
of grace, was very imitative, and would often make 
us laugh merrily at her babyish, cunning mockings 
of my mother’s postures and pas—for my poor mother 
was also a figurante at the Grand Opera House. 
We were early placed under the direction of the 
ballet-master for training; and even when we were 
little things, often formed parts of groups in grand 
ballets. Teresine always attracted notice, she was 
so lithe and graceful, and even when almost a baby, 
entered with spirit and delicious enjoyment into all 
the ballet exhibitions. She was a born dancer, every 
one said, and a brilliant career seemed before her. 

When I was about fourteen, and Teresine a year 
younger, my poor dear mother died. Well I re- 
member the last night she danced. For a long 
while she had gone through her business feebly, and 
her daily decreasing strength almost broke her heart, 
for without the power of dancing, starvation stared 
her in the face. That night she had tried her best, 
for the good, kind ballet-master, who was a young 
man, and lately employed in the trowpe, had taken 
great pains to give her parts which would not try 
her strength too much. She felt his kindness and 
endeavored to make amends for her past feebleness 
by renewed exertion. The will was strong enough, 
but the physical power was gone; she essayed a 
whirling pirouette, formerly comparatively easy, but 
now it was too much for her—she failed, and left the 
stage, dragging her faint limbs after her. The 
ballet-master had instantly thrown a group in front 
of her, which partially covered her failure, and then 
came to her as she leaned exhausted against the 
wings of the stage. 

‘You are not strong enough, Madame Stephanie,” 
he said, kindly, “to bear such exertions; you must 
rest awhile from dancing, say a week or two.’ 

“Yes,”’ answered my mother, in a hoarse, thick 








voice ; ‘‘ yes, Monsieur Mazette, I shall rest—a good 
long rest, in the grave ;’’ and she held to him her 
thin, tattered handkerchief, which was saturated 
with blood. She lived only a few days afierward, 
and then died. 

How bitterly I wept—for she had been a dear, 
dear, kind mother to me. Faults she might have 
had. God help those who led her to destruction! 
But a little earth was needed to cover the poor, 
wasted form of the figurante—she had danced her 
last dance, and was sleeping her last sleep! 

Through M. Mazette’s kindness, her closing hours 
passed peacefully. This excellent young man, just 
from a natural impulse of kindness without any reason 
for his goodness, for he had not known us until he 
came to the Opera House a few months before—took 
charge of my dying mother and her orphans. 

“ Teresine may be able to repay you, M. Mazette,”’ 
said my poor mother just before she died’’ She 
has much talent, but my poor Fanchon!”’ and as she 
said this, she clasped me tighter to her bosom, where 
I lay sobbing and praying silently that God would 
let me go down into the dark, cold grave, with my 
dying mother; ‘“‘my poor Fanchon will never bea 
dancer. She will be a good girl, however, and 
atone in some measure by a life of virtuous labor for 
her weak mother’s frailties—will you not my dar- 
ling?’’ and she drew me up closer to her lips. 

Wildly I clasped my arms around her, and in that 
blessed caress my mother’s spirit passed away toa 
God who is merciful as well as just. .M. Mazette 
lifted me from my mother’s corpse, and soothed me 
as he best could. Kind young man, I shall never 
forget how swollen his coarse, rough face was with 
tears . 

“Let me wipe your face, Fanchon, dear,’’ said 
Teresine, with tenderness, ‘‘ it has blood on it.”’ 

Blood—my mother’s blood! What a thrill of 
agony passed through me, and yet in that moment 
my spirit was encased in an armor of safety, surer 
than the strongest mortal mail. Sin and temptation 
fled from my path forever. To that mother’s kiss, 
sealed with her heart’s blood on her daughter’s brow 
and lips, God had granted a priceless blessing. 1 
never forgot it ; and when assailed by the most fearful 
demons, that caress, with the purple stains that 
covered my face, always came up before me with 
angelic clearness. 

Well, Madame, my mother died, and her body 
was laid in the holy ground—for M. Mazette saved 
her poor bones from a pauper’s fate, and then took 
charge of us. Teresine improved rapidly, and oh! 
how beautiful she grew. As my mother had said, I 
was no dancer. I was, however, very strong and 
athletic, almost like a boy. 
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‘‘T tell you, Fanchon,” said Monsieur Mazette, 
one day, as he stopped in our little garret, and inter- 
rupted Teresine in her practicings, in which I was 
helping her, “I have just thought of something: 
You are so strong and such an assistance to Teresine, 
that I have half a notion to dress you as a boy, and 
compose some little ballets with det dances for both 
of you. 'Teresine will be enabled to do some won- 
derful things if you are beside her to hold her up.” 

We entered into the scheme with great interest ; 
and oh, what delight it was for me to help my dar- 
ling; if the audience did not at first notice her poses, 
she always heard the sweetest praises that my lips 
could frame, whispered to her during her parts. 
‘Darling, you do it like an angel,’’ I would mur- 
mur over and again to her, and when our dances 
were over, I would lead her off with the care of a 
mother. I never felt fatigue myself, although many 
times her spirits and ambitious energy would make 
her throw herself upon me with such force and strain, 
as to make my heart bound again, and every pulse 
throb with exertion ; but had I died in the attempt, 
I would have still whispered, ‘“‘ Never mind me, 
Teresine, think only of yourself, darling ; I am strong 
as iron for you.”’ 

We received at last a great deal of applause, and M. 
Mazette was fast making money, when some other 
enterprising ballet-master introduced a newer thing, 
and, of course, the whole world ran galloping after the 
greatest novelty. We left Paris, and traveled over 
the Continent, then we came to London, where we 
Were again successful while we were new. While 
we were in London, Monsieur Mazette met with a 
person who was engaging novelties for the American 
theatres. America was anew country, indeed, to 
us ; and though daring and fond of wild, reckless ad- 
ventures, as theatrical people generally are, the 
thought of going to such a place seemed to us at 
first as too wild to be even dreamed off; but the ac- 
counts we read and heard at last made Mons. Ma- 
zette resolve to try the experiment. We landed, 
however, with fear and trembling, I assure you ; for 
we could scarcely believe that we would not be torn 
to pieces by wolves and wild savages ; but great was 
our surprise on landing at New York—for we came 
to the United States first—to find a large bustling 
town, almost, if not quite, equal to some of our great 
European cities. 

We met with great success, and attracted crowds 
wherever we went. Mons. Mazette had brought 
over with us asmall, indifferent troupe—but Tere- 
sine and myself were the great stars. Teresine was 
pronounced equal to Ellsler—who some years before 
had visited the States—and I also came in fora 
share of applause, being considered a great wonder. 
We received attention enough to have turned our 
little heads, had we not had such bitter schoolings 
of poverty and sorrow in our childhood. 

I cannot make you understand, Madame, how 
deep my love for Teresine was. I speak of it again 
now, because I am approaching a part in my story 
where this love was tested severely. I loved her 
deeply, devotedly—and she loved me in return, too; 





but hers was a passive love, while mine was more 
active. I watched her, waited on her, nursed her, 
and caressed her. At night she slept on my breast, 
with her beautiful arms clasped lovingly around me, 
and her sweet, warm breath curlingly deliciously, 
like fragrant incense over my face. Just as she 
chose to go to sleep, in the most fatiguing positions, 
I have held her all night without feeling it a trial, 
for love made it easy for me. I allowed no one to 
dress her for the stage but myself: her whole ward- 
robe was under my charge ; and Mons. Mazette, who 
had unbounded confidence in me, trusted me to 
arrange every costume for her. We could afford to 
dress well now; and what pleasure I took in con- 
triving the most becoming suits for her floating, 
graceful figure. 

As I have said, we always danced together. She 
would execute brilliant so/os, but I was always near to 
hold her, bear herupand assist her. We danced grace- 
ful Cachuchas, every variation good Mons. Mazette 
could make of the delicious Spanish national dances ; 
then she showed to great advantage in the bold, half 
military Polish and Russian dances. Pretty crea- 
ture! Her pantomime was the most spirited I have 
ever seen ; she would throw her little head so grace- 
fully about, and in ballets where I would be the 
lover, and she the coy mistress, how exquisitely co- 
quettish she would show herself. Oh, how I loved 
her, Madame. 

We were very much admired, both by the au- 
dience in front, and by that still more dangerous au- 
dience to the young ballet-dancer—the young men 
who nightly crowded the wings of the stage. Mons. 
Mazette shielded us as much as he could. Heaven 
knows I needed no mortal safeguard, but my poor 
Teresine we both watched over. There were many 
times, however, with all Mons. Mazette’s kind care, 
that we had to be exposed ; during long ballets, when 
we could not leave the stage, and had to remain at 
the wings, ready for our appearance when needed ; 
then such honied flatteries as we would receive— 
costly gifts we dared not refuse—bouquets—every 
attention that could be lavished upon us. Among 
the crowd of young gentlemen who thronged around 
us, was one [ felt very much attracted toward. Mr. 
Spencer they called him; he was colder—prouder it 
might have been—but certainly more respectful than 
the rest. He rarely presented us with gifts—always 
brought us however the most beautiful and rare 
flowers, and when his gifts were urged upon us, it 
was in the most delicate and pleasant manner. Even 
Mons. Mazette, though at first he disliked him, from 
his jealous care for us, at last grew to like him. At 
first I was thrown more with him; I seemed to be 
more the object of his attention ; he was courteous to 
Teresine, but more conversable with me. I felt an- 
noyed that he did not notice Teresine more, and 
found myself listening and looking for his applause 
whenever she did any thing well, but it was rarely 
and coldly given. 

His indifference was at last noticed by Teresine, 
and I was sorry to see that it piqued her. I well 
remember the bitter annoyance the first evidence o 
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her pique cost me. She was playing a new part in 
a ballet, just received from Paris, which Mons. 
Mazette had altered with great care to suit us. She 
was Queen of the Gipsies in it, and I was a young 
Spanish nobleman in the disguise of a traveling 
artist. I was to fall in love with her, of course, and 
after a great deal of danger, prisons, persecutions, 
and the like, I was, at last, to marry her, and in my 
beautiful Spanish home make her my lady wife, in 
an effective finale, where we danced a Spanish 
dance, that always drew down rounds of applause 
for us both. Indeed the whole piece was popular, 
for it showed Teresine to particular advantage. Her 
first appearance as Queen of the Gipsy tribe was 
very effective; the bold character suited her, and 
the saucy, arch expression her countenance assumed, 
when she exercised her mock authority over the 
tribe, was irresistible. She had no warmer admirer 
than myself, and day and night I would express my 
delight to her in the most rapturous terms. She ex- 
ecuted many pretty things in it; drilled the band of 
gipsies for her boy-lover’s pleasure; then as the 
troupe formed a graceful groupe around her, and I, 
in the picturesque costume of a young artist, stood 
with looks of rapture near her, ready to fly to her in 
case of need, she would, to strongly marked music, 
load and fire off a little musket, while forming at the 
same time the most graceful and difficult poses. 

The night I allude to was a benefit night, and we 
danced our best: Teresine seemed to outdo herself— 
the military evolutions—the musket poses—the do- 
mino dance—where, after being separated from her, 
I discovered her in the streets of Napoli during Car- 
nival time, where she danced a beautiful figure be- 
fore me to attract my attention, and some movement 
made me recognize my gipsy-love I was so wildly 
seeking, and in a beautiful, effective, bounding duet 
dance, removed from her face the domino ; all these 
dances Teresine executed wonderfully. But the 
closing Spanish dance was a miracle. And why? 
This it was that annoyed me. 

At the close of the domino dance, as I led her off 
to the wings where we were to rest awhile, and the 
ballet trowpe were going through their postures and 
mummeries, in order to give us breathing time, 
several young gentlemen met us. Compliments, 
gifts, the sweetest and prettiest things were pre- 
sented and uttered. Young Spencer alone seemed 
cold. 

‘* Mons. Spencer is not pleased,” said Teresine 
archly—* he is dlazé, I fear—see, Francoise.”’ 

Mr. Spencer colored slightly, and advancing close 
to Teresine, said in a low, passionate tone, 

‘* Mile. Teresine, those who say the least often 
feel the most; if I do not express my admiration it 
is because I cannot.’? 

The words were but little, but the manner was all 
—all—and I felt a sharp pain pass through my heart ; 
a double agony I felt, for I saw that 1 loved him, 
and, quick as lightning, though I had feared no dan- 
ger for myself from his love, I feared every thing 
for Teresine. No one heard his remark but me, 
for I stood behind her arranging the folds of her lace 





skirt, while he talked to her in low tones expressive 
of the deepest feeling. It was the first time he had 
ever noticed Teresine in such a manner, and it 
seemed that his love had been pent up until that 
moment; and the change, the metamorphose of this 
cold, proud young man into a passionate, earnest 
lover, seemed instantaneous, and oh, how irresistibly 
lovely this new expression of emotion made him. 

We had but a few moments to spare before our 
return for the fiza/e, and afier arranging Teresine’s 
dress, which required but little alteration, I had to 
go to our dressing-room to put on my little Spanish 
suit. Teresine had always heretofore accompanied 
me, but on this night she excused herself for remain- 
ing at the wings, saying, 

** Chére Fanckon, I am so tired, and I need all my 
strength for the finale, you know; you do not actu- 
ally want me for any use I can be, therefore I will 
stay here,’’ and she looked half timidly, half archly, 
up at Spencer, whose handsome, glowing counte- 
nance expressed plainly that the resolution was his 
suggestion. 

With an aching heart and trembling fingers I hur- 
ried through my dressing, and returned to the stage 
with throbbing, whirling head, just in time for the 
dance; but as I led Teresine to the footlights, I saw 
glittering on her delicate, taper finger a large dia- 
mond of great value. She looked exquisitely lovely, 
and went through the dance with a perfect bound ; 
every movement, every whirl, seemed the outpour- 
ing of joyousness. In some passages she would 
strike the castanets with the merriest force, and 
throw up her pretty head over her shoulder, looking 
at me with an expression of the wildest, maddest 
glee—first coquettish, then loving—and after eluding 
me with the most graceful movements, would throw 
herself into my arms, and lean back with a low, 
gurgling laugh, which, being heard by the audience, 
drew down shrieks of applause. Every Jowgquet in 
the house was showered on the stage, and when the 
curtain fell it was upon a perfect pyramid of flowers ; 
again and again we were called forward and re- 
ceived with the most rapturous greetings. 

From that night Spencer was devoted to Teresine, 
and oh, how unutterably wretched it made me. In- 
deed it was not disappointment and jealousy, JMa- 
dame, that made me wretched; it was fear for my 
darling. She seemed on the brink of ruin to me, for 
I had heard that Mr. Spencer was a rich Southerner, 
belonging to one of those proud old families who 
dated from provincial times, and had relatives in 
England of titled name. That he meant honorably 
by Teresine seemed improbable; a ballet dancer? 
No; and even should his infatuation lead him to 
marry her, I saw nothing but wretchedness to fol- 
low. Such disproportioned marriages might occur 
in the petty fiction of the stage, and there seem 
natural, but I knew the life of the world to be more 
real, and that such things never did, never could 
happen there. At last I remonstrated, and for the 
first time in our loving lives she spoke unkindly to 
me ; and oh, such a bitter reproach was contained 
in one of her replies, for she said if he had admired 
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me, had been my lover, I would have seen no dan- 
ger—that jealousy made me quick-sighted. 

“Indeed it does, Teresine,” I said, with a pas- 
sionate burst of tears, ‘‘ very jealous, for I love you 
as wildly, as devotedly as any one can.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Fanchon,’’ she replied, clasping and 
unclasping impatiently a costly bracelet, Spencer’s 
last gift, and which had been the cause of our disa- 
greement, ‘‘ your expressions of love are ridiculous. 
You have been a dear, good sister to me, I know, 
but am I never to love any body but you? Do not 
be so absurd, enfant. Because on the stage you 
have played the boy-lover to me so long, off the stage 
you fancy I am to have no other lover.” 

I could not bear to hear her speak so lightly and 
indifferently of love and lovers. 

‘Listen, Teresine,’’ I said, drying my tears and 
drawing her, though unwilling, close down to me, 
“Tam willing you should have lovers, if they be 
true, honorable ones—lovers of your own station— 
lovers who would be husbands and make you an 
honest wife instead of a—’’ 

“Silence !’? she exclaimed, breaking from me in- 
dignantly before I could finish, and standing erect 
like a little fury before me, she continued ‘“‘ How 
dare you, or any one speak such language to me?” 

I looked at her amazed, but before I could reply 
she left me; from that time she obstinately refused 
all my overtures of reconciliation; we continued 
dancing and practicing together, but we went 
through every thing silently, and it was evident to 
me, that another had forever blotted out my name in 
Teresine’s heart. Spencer was always at her side, 
whenever we left the stage, and though not allowed 
to visit us often, I knew they met constantly. Lan- 
guid and dispirited, 1 dragged wearily along. My 
love for Spencer had flown almost as soon as I dis- 
covered his love for Teresine ; every selfish feeling 
was swallowed up in anxiety for her. 

One night as I stood alone at the wings waiting 
for Teresine, who had made some excuse to return 
to our dressing-room, Mons. Mazette came to me. 

“ Teresine, is a naughty, unkind girl to you, Fan- 
chon,” he said. 

Large, bitter tears rolled down my pale cheeks, 
as I tried in broken words to relieve her from blame. 

“T do not know the cause, ma chére enfant,’’ he 
continued, ‘ nor do I want to pry into it; but this I 
know, you could not be wrong, and she owes every 
thing to you. She is completely spoiled—zne en- 
fant gatée—and I am glad this engagement is clos- 
ing. To-night is the last night, thank Heaven, and 
as soon as possible we will sail for home.’’ 

“Home! France !’’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, child,’’ he replied, ‘1 wish to get Teresine 
away, for many reasons, and I told her so plainly 
this morning ; she knows just what I think of her 
and her movements;” as he said this, he looked 
angrily over at Teresine’s graceful, handsome young 
lover, who was leaning against the opposite wing, 
with folded arms and a haughty expression of coun- 
tenance, that caused his finely chiseled lips to curl 
with disdain. I could not help noticing how hand- 





some he was. He was tall and well made, every 
movement expressed dignity and grace. Though 
his countenance was cold and haughty, the varying 
expression of his rich, brown eye relieved and soft- 
ened this natural evidence of his cold, proud, selfish 
nature. His hair was a dark auburn, and clustered 
around his fine brow in rich masses of curls, and 
when the light touched these curls a gleam of gold 
ran through them, telling sweet stories of a sunny 
childhood. He was very beautiful, and I do not 
wonder, Madame, that Teresine loved him so blindly 
and madly. 

Just as Mazette finished, Teresine stepped on the 
stage. She looked at us with a rebellious expression, 
then a quick glance, swift as lightning, was ex- 
changed between Spencer and herself, and soon after 
he disappeared. As she stepped forward, I saw 
that a portion of the lace drapery of her dress was 
loose. 

‘‘Permit me to fasten this, chére Teresine,’’ I 
said, ‘it may give you trouble in your dancing.” 

“Do not touch me, Mile.,’’ she answered haugh- 
tily: “I do not need the assistance you boast of 
giving me; I can help myself.” 

“Oh, Teresine !’’ I exclaimed, as tears sprang to 
my eyes, but she turned disdainfully from me, re- 
pulsing my tenderness and sadness with cold, proud 
looks and carriage. We danced the first dance to- 
gether. Her second dance was with Mons. Mazette. 
I stood leaning against the wings, feeling not only 
sick at heart, for my trouble, but throbbing from ex- 
haustion. The preceding dance had been a fatiguing 
one for me, but it was ashowy one for Teresine, 
and almost nightly now she selected it, without re- 
gard to my increasing and very evident feebleness— 
so selfish had this engrossing infatuation made her. 

I watched her as she proceeded in the dance with 
Mons. Mazette. The crowning feat of this dance 
was to show to advantage Teresine’s wonderful 
elasticity. In one of the movements she would 
bound from him, as it were into the air, and then be 
received by him in a luxurious, reclining pose. 
Twice had she done this, and beautifully; a third 
time she essayed it, but Mons, Mazette’s foot slip- 
ped, by some unfortunate chance, and in one instant 
more she would have fallen with fearful force on the 
stage. I saw her danger, and without thought in- 
stinctively sprang forward in his place. She came 
down on me with all the force resulting from her 
vigorous bounds, but instead of resting part way on 
her own strength, she selected—it might have been 
by mistake—I am sure it must have been—a most 
difficult pose for me to bear. Her whole weight 
came on my breast. I struggled, bore her up, on 
—on she continued, while shouts of applause greeted 
us;—on she still bore;—it seemed an eternity of 
agony to me. A deathly sickness seized me—a 
crimson flood poured from my lips, staining my little 
white satin vest and her thin, delicate robe. A con- 
fused mass of sights and sounds greeted me—shrieks 
and exclamations from the audience—a huddling to- 
gether of the ballet trowpe—the hasty falling of the 
curtain—then all was ablank.. ....... 
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When I came back to consciousness, I was in a 
soft bed and a darkened room. A delicious feeling 
rested upon me; the most soothing quiet reigned 
around. Every thing was white, and cool and neat 
looking, a sight so grateful to an invalid. An old 
woman with a kindly look sat:beside me in an easy- 
chair, evidently a family nurse or housekeeper, and 
an elderly gentleman, with a very benevolent ex- 
pression, was leaning over me and feeling my 
pulse, . 

‘‘ She is conscious,” he said, as I looked at them. 
Rapidly my eyes glanced around the room. 

“Teresine! where is she?’’ I exclaimed. The 
exertion of speaking made me feel faint. 

“My child,” said the kind physician, in a tender 
voice, “ you must not speak. You have been very 
sick, but I trust you are now out of danger. You 
shall see your friend, as soon as you are strong 
enough to bear any excitement.”’ 

I closed my eyes and gave myself up to the deli- 
cious languor that overpowered me. I felt that 
Teresine was safe, and that soothed me; but oh! I 
kept thinking, when at times the heavy languor 
would be lifted for an instant or so—they do not 
know how much the sight of Teresine would benefit 
me. Several days, 1 know not how many, passed 
quietly. Every thing was done for my comfort that 
could be imagined. I heard afterward that the 
eause of my sickness had created throughout the 
whole city a feeling of the most lively interest for 
me. A very natural impulse to save Teresine from 
a dangerous fall was magnified into an act of the 
most remarkable generosity. 

Days passed, and still no Teresine approached me. 
Gradually I grew stronger, and the languor slowly 
passed away. 

“Very soon, my dear child, you shall see your 
friend,’’ said the good doctor one afternoon, as my 
earnest, inquiring glance met his; “‘ go to sleep now, 
and to-morrow I will let you talk five minutes to- 
gether. God bless your little generous heart !” 

I closed my eyes, and as I passed off into a deli- 
cious sleep, I pictured to myself my meeting with 
Teresine : all coldness would be gone; again my 
arms would be around her; she would no longer 
repulse me ; and her full, red lips, that always looked 
like a cloven pomegranate, would again rest on 
mine, giving me the sweetest kisses. Oh, that sleep, 
how happy I was in it; for in dream-land I was 
floating with Teresine on my breast; her full, white 
arms embracing me; and her child-like, beautiful 
face was turned, half sleeping half waking, but with 
a tender, loving expression, toward me; I even felt 
her rich, warm breath. Gradually this vision faded 
from me and I awakened. 

It must have been midnight; a soft light shone in 
the room, but not bright enough to render the objects 
distinct. Some one moved slowly from my bedside 
—how my heart bounded, for I thought it was 

Teresine. 

‘She sleeps,” said the watcher, in a whisper, but 
I recognized the voice—it was good Mons. Mazette. 
** Poor child,’ he continued, ‘‘I do not know how I 





am ever to tell her of the bad Teresine’s conduct; j; 
will break her heart,’’ and his own voice trembled 
with sobs. 

I tried to speak, but could not. 

“Did you not hear any thing of her?’ asked the 
nurse, in a low tone. 

“No, no,”’ answered M. Mazette,”’ nothing more 
than I knew at first. She has undoubtedly gone off 
to a plantation they tell me he owns very far South, 
where no one can molest them; and to think that 
she could be so heartless as to leave this poor child 
at the very moment when her blood was poured out 
for her service.”’ 

I heard no more—I tried to speak, but only shrieks 
came from my lips, and for days I was a raving 
maniac; and my fancy pictured the most horrible 
things to me; at times I would be down in the cold 
grave with my mother, striving in vain to rouse her 
stony, senseless form, and suffering agonies with 
suffocation ; then Teresine would be standing on my 
breast, laughing and taunting me ; oh! what wretched 
visions I had, and yet the Angel of Death came not 
to me, though the shadow of his dark wing seemed 
to hang heavily and droopingly over me. Youth, 
and a strong, fine constitution, held me up at last, 
however, and after many long weeks of fearful suf- 
fering, I arose from my bed, a poor wasted wretch. 
How despairingly I heard the kind congratulations 
of the family, for what was life now to me, buta 
burden without Teresine? 

The kind physician and his family bore patiently 
with me through my gloomy convalescence. He 
was an excellent man, and showed for me the affec- 
tionate care of a father. It was in his house I was 
nursed; he was one of the first physicians in the 
country, a man of wealth and high position. He was 
in the theatre at the time of my sudden seizure, and 
his delicate, high-bred daughters had held me, the 
poor ballet dancer, in their arms, as their carriage 
took me to their grand residence, while I iay insen- 
sible. They were kind, loving girls: like me they 
had no mother ; and the eldest one loved the younger 
girls, almost as much as I had loved Teresine—she 
only wanted the griping hand of poverty. and sorrow, 
to make her love as deep and heart-wearing as 
mine had been. 

Teresine’s name was never mentioned to me. 
When I was able to see Mons. Mazette—who was 
the friend the kind Dr. meant when promising me, 25 
I thought, Teresine—the poor man wept like a child. 
Every day he would come and sit beside me; and 
when he parted from me I could see that his eyes 
were swollen with weeping; I envied his tears, for 
I could not shed any, my eyes seemed seared. One 
day he said to me, 

“Fanchon, would you not like to go home?” 

‘* Home !’’ I repeated, in a sad, hopeless tone. 

“Yes, ma chére, home—to France—to Paris—to 
your dear mother’s grave,”’ he said, in atone of deep 
feeling. 

What blessed words those were, for they made 
me weep once more, and the tears relieved me. 
After I had sobbed awhile, he took a seat on ® 
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tabouret at my feet, and taking my hands in his, 
he said, 

“Fanchon, you know you are my child; your 
mother gave you to me, and I love you—if not as a 
father, as a brother could.”” A warm flush mounted 
to his temples, and made his coarse face almost 
handsome. ‘‘ You must be a sister to me,’’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ and though you have had sore trouble, you 
must not forget me in your grief. I have only you 
to love in life, and if you die, life will be very dark 
to me.”’ 

I rested my head on his shoulder—I felt how selfish 
grief was making me ; this movement seemed to en- 
courage him, and timidly caressing me, he said, softly, 

“We will go: home, my sister—we will visit to- 
gether your poor mother’s grave, then I will take 
you to Germany—to my native place—to the little 
farm where I was born, and my dear old Aunt 
Minna, who was the only mother I ever knew, will 
nurse you, and make you strong. It is a poor little 
cottage, and no one lives with her; it is a lonely 
place; but a beautiful sky is overhead, and fine old 
trees are there, and high mountains, through which 
rushes the clear, beautiful Rhine, and the sweetest 
birds in the world sing there all the day long. You 
will go with me, will you not, my sister?” 

From that moment Mans. Mazette was a brother 
tome. My poor broken-heart seemed to revive ; and 
again it shot out little clinging branches, that twined 
around the coarse, rough, common-looking, but good 
Mons. Mazette. 

We sailed for France, and surely our swift, bright 
passage must have been granted by the warm wishes 
and expressions of regard lavished upon us by our 
kind American friends. The good Dr. and his lovely 
daughters, parted from me very unwillingly—they 
offered me a home—they had heard my whole story 
from Mons. Mazette—and the kind father urged me to 
be a daughter to him, and a sister to his own pure 
girls—me, the ballet-girl—the child of the poor 

gurante! Ah, how my heart beat with gratefulness 
when they all spoke such sweet, good words to me, 
and told me how much they respected me and loved 
me—they, the good and pure, who had never breathed 
the contaminating atmosphere of exposure and temp- 
tation, and I felt sure that my poor mother would in 
that other world feel happy to know that her child 
of shame was no longer a despised one, and that 
pure, good, honest roofs were ready to shelter her. 
But I chose to go with good Mazette. I felt that I 
would be better and happier with his old Aunt 
Minna—and we bade our true, warm-hearted friends 
good-bye. 

We went to Paris, and together visited my dear, 
dear mother’s grave—but my tears of sorrow were 
mingled with those of gratefulness when I found that 
Mazette had had placed over it a neat white marble 
slab, with her name and age on it, and an inscription, 
Saying that this stone had been raised to her memory 
‘by her children, Fanchon and Teresine, and her 
friend Mazette.”’ 

Then we went to Mazette’s birth-place, and I was 
placed under dear, good old Aunt Minna’s care. She 








was a darling old woman—quite old, over seventy, 

but with a bright black eye in her head, and a fresh, 

blooming brunette skin, that was shown to great ad- 

vantage by the contrast between it and her snow- 

white cap and neckerchief. Mazette and I wan- 

dered through those dark old forests, to the mountain- 

crowned banks of the clear Rhine. One spot was so 

beautiful—it was at the opening of the forest where 

the dark, bright waters of the beautiful river first met 

the eye ; the ruins of a castle were on the forest side 

of the river, but only a part of it could be seen, for it 

was surrounded and almost hidden by a clump of 
foliage. On the opposite bank rose a high mountain ; 

beyond it, at a bend of the stream another stretched 

itself with its mossy verdurous-covered terraces 

formed by nature; and above both, in the distance, 

could be seen the towering crest of athird. The 

second mountain shut out the upper part of the 

river, and gave a grand and sublime expression to the 

scene ; then the purple haze that gathered between 

these mountains, and ascended in wreathing, misty 

folds to the crest of the distant one completed this 

poetical expression by the sense of glorious fullness 

it inspired. For hours we would linger at this lovely 

spot, first watching the graceful wreathing of the 

purple haze, then tracing the mingling shadows of 
the mountains on the clear, fast rushing waters, and 
marking the bright sparkle of its waves where it re- 
ceived the rich hue of the beautiful blue sky. Then 
we would listen to those warbling birds he had told 
me of, who sung, to Mazette’s ears, the sweetest of 
melodies—for they were melodies that brought back 
to him his happy childhood. I hadno such memories 
to bring back, and yet this beautiful country place, 
with its grand, wild loneliness, was a heaven to me, 
for I had never known much beyond a garret-life of 
poverty—except the last few years of our success— 
and never breathed any air but the close, heated air 
of crowded alleys, and the hot, impure gaslight at- 
mosphere of the stage at the Opera House. 

Mazette only staid a little while with us ; his suc- 
cess in America had reached Paris, and he soon re- 
ceived advantageous offers in his business. He 
returned to Paris, and after remaining there some 
months, came back to pay us a hasty visit, and bid 
us good-bye—for he was to travel over the Continent 
with a ballet troup for some time. When he arrived 
at our cottage he found me spinning, for Aunt Minna, 
as my health grew stronger, procured me work from 
the neighboring farmers’ wives, that I might make 
myself independent. I always remembered my poor 
mother’s last words, and resolved never while 1 had 
strength to remain idle. Poor Mazette looked dis- 
tressed when he saw me standing at the wheel and 
afterward tried to persuade me not to work. 

‘<T can make enough by my business for us all,” 
he said, “and, moreover, you were never intended 
for such rough labor, Fanchon.” 

“God only knows, dear friend,” I replied, “‘ what 
rough work I might not have had to do, if I had not 
met with you.” 

We were walking through the old forest to our 
favorite stopping-place on the river bank, when this 
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conversation took place, and as my reply passed 
from my lips, Mazette took my hands suddenly, and 
pressing them to his lips passionately, but respect- 
fully, said, | 

“‘Fanchon, you do not know how I love you. 
Will you not marry me ?”’ 

God forgive me for what I did! I did not mean to 
wound his warm, kind heart—but when he spoke of 
marriage, a thrill passed through me—it was not 
disgust, indeed it was not, although he said it was— 
that my face expressed. Before I could answer, he 
turned and left me. Poor fellow! when I met him 
in the evening, he looked sick and heart-broken. I 
tried to comfort him, and at last told him I would 
marry him. 

*‘No, Fanchon,” he answered, sadly, “‘ no, you 
shall not marry me for mere gratitude. Ilove you too 
well to impose such a burden on you. But now I have 
told you how much I love you, I cannot stay near 
you. I must for awhile go far away from you, and 
if I do not return soon, you must not blame me, for I 
must stay away until I have forgotten I have 
told you, and we can meet again as brother and 
sister.”’ 

He left me—the good, dear, kind Mazette ; and oh! 
how my heart smote me as the diligence drove away 
with him. His Aunt Minna never wearied talking 
of him, and recalling little stories of his boyhood; 
and as she told numberless little incidents that proved 
the excellence and beauty of his character, my own 
heart whispered to me also, how many causes I had 
tolove him. The long winter passed quietly and 
slowly. Dear Aunt Minna grew to love me, and 
I tried to be a good child to her. We cleaned and 
kept tidy our little house, and spun and sewed to- 
gether; and sometimes, during the long winter even- 
ings, I would read to her from some pleasant books 
Mazette had brought us from Paris, and what bless- 
ings were uttered in that little German cottage, on 
the kind authors of ‘‘Fadette,’”’ and the ‘ Devil’s 
Pool,”’ and ‘ Genevieve,’’ for thinking enough of 
poor, plain country-folk, to write stories for their 
pleasure. Then, on bright, clear days, we would 
walk through the forest together. Six months passed 
and the dear old forest was again thick with leaves. 
The sweet birds sang a bright, merry song, a wel- 
come to the beautiful spring, who came dancing 
lightly along the earth, scattering sweet blossoms 
every where, and curling the face of the rapid flow- 
ing river with wreathing smiles. Often I walked 
alone through the forest to the river bank, and 
thought of my last walk there with Mazette. We 
heard once in a while from him, but he never spoke 
of returning; and before the summer ripened the 
fruits that followed the spring blossoms, my heart 
ached for Mazette; the little shoots it had sent out 
were twining tenderly around every recollection of 
him, and I felt that I must see him—yes, and marry 
him too, or life would be, indeed, a blank. At last I 
wrote to him. 

“Come to me now, dear Mazette,’”’ I wrote, “if 
you still love me—for indeed I love you very much 
now.” AndI did love him, Madame, dearly, and 





felt very unhappy after my letter was sent for fear 
he had learned to love me as a brother. 

The beautiful autumn came, and during its golden 
days Mazette came also with glowing, happy face. 
How tenderly and joyfully he folded me to his breast, 
and indeed he shed great round tear-drops of glad- 
ness when I assured him that it was not gratitude, 
but love—real wife-love I felt for him. True, it 
was love that had grown out of a contemplation of 
his excellent character, but it was a deep, sincere 
love nevertheless. We were married, at the little 
parish church—and dear old Aunt Minna was almost 
as happy as we were. We staid with her several 
weeks, then left her but only for a little while, and 
we seldom fail to visit her at least twice a year, 
She is still alive, Madame, although over ninety ; 
and may God keep her as long on earth as life is 
pleasant to her, for she is and has been a real blessing 
tous. I traveled with my husband and his ballet- 
troupe for some time. At last I said to him, 

“‘ Mazette, dear, I have aright good idea, and I am 
sure, if you entcr into it, we can make a nice for- 
tune for ourselves, as well as do a deed of charity to 
others; and, moreover, your lazy little wife’s con- 
science will be at rest, for she will have work to do 
which now she has not.” 

Then I unfolded my plan to him, which was to 
collect a number of the poor little orphans to be 
found in such crowds around our European towns, 
especially those whose parents had been connected 
with theatrical trowpes, and compose a ballet-trowpe 
entirely of children; then these children would not 
only be saved from a life of poverty and shame, but 
learn a profession which would ensure them a means 
of support when they grew up. 

‘‘You know you used to tell me, when I was a 
girl, that I would make a good ballet-mistress,” 
I said. 

At first he laughed at me, but after a while he 
quite entered into the spirit of it, and we commenced 
the experiment. It was a great labor at first, but 
Mazette and myself were both very managing and 
systematic, and soon mastered the opening difficulties, 
and had our affairs in good order. it grew to be 
quite a little monster-trowpe—we had upward of fifiy 
children nicely trained. What pleasure I took in 
them ; and oh! such beautiful costumes and group- 
ings as I designed. We became quite celebrated; 
we carried our little trowpe all over Europe, drawing 
crowds wherever we went. At last we concluded 
to take them to America, and exhibit them there. 

‘“‘ Chére Fanchon,” said my husband, “ if we have 
a good harvest in America, we can afford, with what 
we have already made, to go to Wurtemburg, and 
buy a little more ground which we will add to Aunt 
Minna’s, and build there a nice house alongside the 
old forest, where Aunt Minna and the dear, good 
wife, and myself can live quietly all the rest of our 
days. And not only do this ma bonne, but take care 
of these poor orphans, and start them in life with a 
little capital as tradeswomen, or whatever they like 
best.”? 

I laughed merrily, and away we sailed for Ame- 
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rica. We had a real harvest of good fortune, as my 
husband called it. Wherever we went we were 
visited by crowds; and I did not wonder, for our 
troupe was a real marvel. I often went front on 
nights of exhibition, to enjoy the fruits of our labor, 
and the sight, even to me, so used to such things, 
was beautiful. 

When we visited the States, our good friends, the 
Dr. and his family, received us kindly. We found 
some changes; the good elder daughter was a happy 
wife and mother, with beautiful little ones around 
her; and the other young ladies were grown up, and 
were like angels, for they were enjoying the sweet 
spring season of youth and love. I asked the Dr. 
about my poor Teresine, who still lived fresh in my 
memory, for though Mazette and I seldom talked of 
her, she Was ever present to my thoughts. The 
Dr. told me he had failed to discover any thing about 
her, though he had made repeated inquiries; that 
Mr. Spencer, a few years before, had married a 
wealthy and beautiful de//e ; but poor Teresine, no 
one knew any thing about. 

“Ma pauvre enfant!” I ejaculated, ‘“ where, 
where did that heartless man leave you?” 

At last I grew so uneasy and restless, that I wrote 
to Mr. Spencer, entreating him in the most earnest 
language my heart could dictate, to tell me what had 
become of her; that if he would return her to us, he 
should never be annoyed, we would gladly take our 
poor, lost darling far away to Germany, and he need 
never trouble himself about her again. I thought that 
now he was married, of course, Teresine would be 
a trammel and weight upon him ; but though I waited 
anxiousiy for an answer to my letter, I never heard 
from him—and my heart sunk hopelessly whenever 
I thought of her. She was dead, I felt sure, but it 
would have been a comfort, though a sad one, to 
have known where the grave of my darling was, 
that I might have prayed over it, and felt assured 
that she was at last at rest. 

Then horrible fears would distract me, and every 
wretched woman I saw I would look at her earnestly, 
hoping, yet dreading, in her haggard face to dis- 
cover traces of the lineaments of my once beautiful 
Teresine. Many a fruitless search, my good, patient 
Mazette silently made for me, to satisfy my fears; 
but one good resulted from these vain searches, we 
often met with creatures, if not as dear as Teresine, 
as suffering as she could possibly have ever been in 
the most abject poverty, and thus had frequent oppor- 
tunities of doing deeds of charity. 

We traveled all over the United States, stopping 
with our beautiful little ¢rowpe in all the larger towns, 
and met with the greatest success. At last we re- 
turned North, and were playing our final engage- 
ment, previous to our return to Europe. 

Late one night, at the close of the engagement, as 
I was coming out of the back part of the theatre, in 
order to enter my carriage, a poor, wretched-looking 
beggar, holding a little girl in tattered garments, 
essayed to touch me, then shrunk back. 

‘‘Get out of the way, stroller,” said the driver, 
roughly, “ or I will call the watch.” 





“Shame on you,” I replied, “‘ have you no feel- 
ing?’ Then turning to the woman, who, with feeble 
steps was endeavoring to move away, I said, ‘‘ Do 
you need assistance, my good woman ?” 

She did not answer me—scarcely moved; the 
crowd came pouring out of the theatre, and the poor 
creature was pushed roughly aside, with curses, by 
some rude men. 

“Mazette! Mazette!” I cried, to my husband, 
who was just coming out of the theatre also, “‘ go to 
that poor woman, for heaven’s sake, and see what is 
the matter with her !”’ 

As I spoke, the child uttered a cry of terror, for 
the woman fell. In an instant I was beside her—a 
thrill of hope, mingled with horror, shot through 
me! I cannot tell what whispered to me it was 
Terisine—and it was! The poor, street-strolling 
beggar with the wretched child was my darling, my 
beautiful, idolized Teresine ! 

Quickly I had her lifted into the carriage, with 
her child, and the coachman, with an expression of 
disgust, laid her faded wreck of a form in my arms. 
Close, close I clasped her to my breast, shedding 
tears of sorrow and joy over her. 

‘‘ She was lost and is found, Mazette,” I exclaim- 
ed again and again, as we drove rapidly through the 
streets to our hotel. Soon, with the assistance of 
my maid, I had her poor tatters removed, wiped off 
the stains of blood which discolored her lips, face 
and hands, and told, as it slowly oozed from her 
mouth, that life was fast ebbing away ; wrapped up 
the poor thin faded locks of that once luxuriant hair, 
and then placed her in my bed and waited anxiously 
for the appearance of our kind friend the doctor, 
Her eyes watched me eagerly as, trembling with 
sobs and uttering exclamations of endearment and 
thankfulness, I assisted my woman in these neces- 
sary offices. She could not speak, scarcely breathe, 
pauvre enfant—but yet she was with me, and I felt 
a kind of content. Good, kind Mazette placed food 
before the child, who, now that its dirty clothes 
were removed, I found to be a beautiful little crea- 
ture, with Teresine’s sweet mouth and oval face, 
but Azs rich brown eyes and sunny hair. She ate 
eagerly, as if food was a rarity to her—and it was, 
poor thing. I moistened Teresine’s lips with weak 
wine and water, and even managed to make her 
swallow some mouthfuls of biscuit steeped in the 
wine. At last our good old friend came, but he 
shook his head as he looked at her. 

‘She cannot live more than a few hours,’ he 
whispered to me, “ disease and starvation have been 
at their sad work—this excitement has undoubtedly 
hastened the crisis, but she could not possibly have 
lasted long even if it had not happened.” 

She died! My own dear Teresine! But, thank 
God! she died in my arms—close to my heart—and, 
like my mother, her spirit passed from her as she 
lay with her thin, shrunken lips pressed close to 
mine! 

She spoke.a little before her death—a few hoarse 
whispers, which told her sad tale. It was the com- 
mon story, Madame, of cold, selfish deception and 
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desertion, followed by poverty and sickness—or at 
least common in the poor ballet dancer’s experience. 
She had often tried to come to me—had many times 
striven to approach me, as if for alms, but could not, 
and would not that night, had she not read on the 
bills pasted on the corner of the theatre, as she passed 
to the dark alley near the back entrance, where she 
nightly took her stand to see me come out, that the 
next day we were to leave the city, and to sail for 
Europe a few days after. She felt she must once 
more hear my voice even if I spurned her—just as 
if J could have spurned my darling! All this was 
told me in broken words, which were interrupted 
with violent coughs that necessarily increased the 
hemorrhage. At last she made us comprehend that 
the child was Spencer’s—that he had offered her 
money and support for both, but she had refused it, 
and left him, when she became conscious that he 
no longer loved her and wanted to be rid of her, 
since then she had suffered every wretchedness. 
Oh! what looks of agony she cast upon that child. 
I could not comprehend the cause of them, but Ma- 
zette did, good soul; and after he had been watch- 
ing her along time silently, he came close to the 
bed, where she could see him plainly, with the little 
Fanchon—as Teresine, for sweet memory’s sake, 
had called her—lying in his arms asleep—poor little 
thing, she was exhausted and worn out. 

“You see, Teresine,’’ said Mazette, in a clear 
tone of voice that fixed the wild, wandering attention 
of my dying darling—‘ Fanchon shall be our child. 
God has not given us children before, but now he 
has given us one—this one of yours. Your old sis- 
ter Francoise, as we used to call her, shall be a dear 
mother to her, and I will be her father. She shall 
never leave us. You hear? I swear this solemnly !” 

God bless his honest heart! How I loved him 
while he spoke so beautifully ; and ‘after I had re- 
covered a little from the shock, I took him close to 
my bosom and kissed his rough, ugly face over and 
again—to me he was beautiful as an angel! 
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Teresine’s face lost the expression of agony, and 
though her breath came shorter she grew calmer. 
She kissed her sleeping child when Mazette held it 
to her, and watched us both, with a sweet smile, 
when we kissed it as a seal to his solemn promise, 
then did not ask to see it again and turned toward 
me. I had left her an instant before to renew the 
wine with which I was moistening her lips, but the 
yearning, imploring look she cast on me I fully com- 
prehended. I took her in my arms and held her 
close to my breast, as I used to when she was a 
beautiful, graceful girl. She threw her poor, wasted, 
bony arms around my neck, and oh, Madame, what 
a look of unutterable happiness passed over her wan 
face when her lips met mine! 

She died—dear, dear Teresine—just as the first 
ray of dawn streaked the east with yellow light. 
We buried her in this Western land, that had been 
such a land of trouble to her; and after bidding a 
final farewell to our dear, good American friends we 
took passage for France. So soon as we reach 
Europe we shall, after settling our ballet children, 
go to Germany, to Aunt Minna’s beautiful little 
home, and live there the rest of our days. 

The troupe we will break up. Some of the elder 
ones we will place at the Parisian Ecole de danse ; 
they have talent end wish to be professional dancers. 
It is a dangerous life, I know, Madame, but Mazette 
and I will watch over them. Two of them, that 
graceful little Fanny Prater and Cora Lietti, are 
grand-daughter and niece of old Prater, our posture- 
master ; they are ambitious and hope to be Taglionis 
—and they may be. To the others we will give 
trades, if we can persuade them to leave the stage, 
and gradually start them in the world as they grow 
up, for we have portioned out of the little fortune we 
have made with their assistance, shares for each one 
when they commence life. 

God help them and us! For this life is indeed a 
life of danger, and all need His gracious assistance, 
though none of us deserve it. 


—— 





I LOVE TO LOOK BACK. 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN, 





I Love to look back, on the dim, checkered track, 
That I ’ve made as years have rolled by, 

To snatch another glimpse of time-stolen things, 
Though ofttimes it costs me a sigh,— 

A sigh of regret, or a sigh to forget, 
Or a one for—I cannot tell why. 


Scattered here, scattered there, among heaps less fair, 
Like pearls which the sands half hide, 

Are scenes that methinks could but canvas reflect, 
Might well be an artist’s pride: 

But the one which shows me a child outglows 
All memory has stored beside. 





O, the fresh June morn, when with roses new-born, 
We our straw hats gayly equipped, 

And merrily drummed on our bright tin cups, 
As away to the meadow we skipped, 

Where strawberries grew ’mong the grass whence the 
Was not yet by the glad sun sipped. [dew 


Many more are the joys, many less the alloys, 
Ere childhood has bidden good-bye ; 

Every hour, every season, is rife with delight; 
One is happy, one hardly knows why. 

Who loves not to gaze on those unclouded days? 
Though gazing may call forth a sigh. 





THE SALT IN THE SEA. , 


Just at even sat a grandsire 
By his grandchild on the strand, 
And they whiled away the moments 
With rude drawings in the sand. 


Down the old man’s shoulders drifted— 
Like the snows of many years— 

Locks of pure, unsullied whiteness, 
And within his eyes were tears. 


And anon the child looked upward 
With his deep and dreamy eyes— 
That would rival, for their blueness, 

The clear azure of the skies; 


And he asked his grandsire questions— 
Many that he could not tell— 

Of what gave the sea its motion, 
Why the billows rose and fell ? 


Then again he asked his grandsire 
Why the salt was in the sea ? 

While the brooks and rivers ever 
Rolled into it, fresh and free. 


‘‘ Ah! my child,” the old man answered, 
There ’s a legend brave and old, 

Long within my brain been sleeping, 
That you never have been told.’’ 


** Does it tell you, grandpa, truly, 
Why the salt is in the sea ? 
And if I will sit and listen, 
Will you tell it, too, to me ?”? 


Slowly, then, the old man motioned 
For the child to sit him down 

By his side, upon a hillock, 
Spread with mosses old and brown: 


‘In the reign of good King Odin— 
That good King of Gotland old— 
All the ocean had the freshness 
Of a fountain, clear and cold. 


‘“‘ But there came to good old Gotland, 
When full many a year had sped, 

One of Odin’s brave descendants, 
With the crown upon his head. 


‘In King Frodi’s wide dominions 
Two huge mill-stones could be seen ; 

One, the upper—one, the nether— 
That had useless always been, 


“oT was a gift to bold King Frodi— 
This huge mill, that useless stood— 
And the giver once had told him 
That it ground whate’er he would. 


“Whether with grist, or without it— 
With the mill ’t was all the same ; 
Whatsoe’er the grinder ordered, 
To the grinder always came. 


‘“‘ But yet Frodi was none bettered 
By the mill within his lands, 











BY GEO. CANNING HILL, 


For yet never had he found one 
Who could turn it with his hands. 


**In those times, the magic power 
Wrapped in steam, had not been found ; 

Else King Frodi would have chained it, 
And his mill would soon have ground. 


‘* So the gift was wholly useless, 
Till at length—a common thing— 

Bold King Frodi sailed for Sweden, 
On a visit to the king. 


‘** There he found two female vassals— 
At the court where he was guest, 

Who could do—there was no telling 
What they could not do, at best! 


‘“* Straight he took them back to Gotland, 
And he tried them at the mill; 

And lo! round and round the mill-stones 
Turned, obedient to their will. 


‘¢ Frodi clapped his hands delighted, 
And he smote his breast with joy ; 

For he now had what he wanted— 
What no power could destroy. 


‘¢* Grind out gold!’ King Frodi shouted 
To the slaves within the mill; 

And forthwith the whole of Gotland 
Was made golden at his will. 


‘¢ «Grind out peace!’ then ordered Frodi. 
And his people all were still ; 

‘ Grind good-luck !’ again he ordered, 
And good luck glowed from the mill. 


‘* But at length he grew too greedy, 
That his slaves should always grind ; 
He but kept them ever going— 
Never let them lag behind. 


‘¢ And a rule he strictly made them, 
That their rest should be as long 

As the pause the gentle cuckoo 
Makes between its plaintive song. 


‘Oh ! ’t was servitude full weary 
For those two young female slaves! 
Every step they took was only 
One toward their silent graves! 


‘¢ ¢ Grind out this and that !’ said Frodi; 
Grinding—grinding, went the mill ; 

Till at length the slaves grew weary— 
Weary—yet kept grinding still. 


‘“‘ Late one evening, when King Frodi 
Slept within his palace walls, 

These two slaves ground war and famine— 
War for Frodi’s stately halls! 


‘On that self-same night there landed 
On the coast of Gotland, one, 

Who, without a warning, hasted 
To destroy ere rise of sun! 
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‘¢ Frodi’s palace straight was leveled ; 
Frodi’s self was sleeping slain ; 


"Frodi’s treasures were all stolen, 


And the robbers sought the main. 


‘¢ E’en the mill itself was taken, 
And the grinders with it, too; 

For the robbers full were certain 
What this famous mill could do. 


‘¢ Once aboard their laden vessel— 
Geysing, master of his crew— 
He bethought him of a method, 
By which he could wonders do. 


‘¢ He well knew that the Phenicians 
Brought white salt from o’er the sea, 

And built up huge fortunes by it— 
With this mill, why should not he? 


‘6 ¢ Grind white salt!’ the robber ordered ; 
And at once the mill went round, 

And the vessel began filling 
With the streams of salt it ground. 


‘¢ All the hold was running over, 
By the midnight ; yet said he, 

‘ Grind! keep grinding till the morning, 
Tho’ we sink beneath the sea !’ 


‘* When at length the Firth of Pentland 
By the gallant ship was gained, 

All the decks were deeply covered, 
And apart the timbers strained. 





«Salt in streams, and salt in billows, 
Kept uprising by the mast ; 

Till the sea poured o’er the bulwarks, 
And each moment seemed the last. 


“¢ ¢ Still,’ said Geysing, ‘ grind on faster! 
-—. bear a trifle more !? 

And the mill kept on its grinding— 
And the sea kept on its roar. 


‘* Leaden clouds o’ershadowed heaven ; 
Moaning winds swept o’er the sea ; 
All around was dark and dismal— 
Still they had no thought to flee. 


“ Grinding—grinding, went the mill-stones, 
Round and round the good ship sped ; 
Till far down beneath the surface 
Sank she to her ocean bed ! 


‘“‘ All the time, the mill was going ; 
All the time the grinders sang ; 

While the drowning cries of robbers 
High above the tempest rang ! 


“‘ There, beneath the waters surging 
Still the mill kept going round ; 
And from that time to the present 
It hath steady salt streams ground ! 


*¢ Listen to the whirlpool, Swelchie, 
In the Firth still boiling free ; 

It is but the mill-stunes turning— 
Grinding salt for all the sea! 





HOPE AND MEMORY. 





BY HENRY C. MOORHEAD. 


Memory. Rugged is the path [ tread ; 
Dark the sky above my head ; é 
Stumbling, struggling, on I go, 
Burdened with a heart of wo; 

On, amid the deepening gloom; 
Onward, to the gaping tomb. 


Hope. See yon barren mountain height 
Rosy with the morning light! 
See yon clouds, of sable dye, 
Mustered in the eastern sky ; 
How they break and melt away 
Before the kindling beams of day ! 
Even thus, upon thy head, 
To-morrow will its glories shed ; 
To-morrow will dispel thy care ; 
To-morrow all thy ills repair. 


Memory. Alas! behold yon desert waste! 
°T is an emblem of the past, 
In vain arise refreshing gales; 
In vain the morning dew distils ; 
The dropping clouds distribute rain 
In fertilizing showers, in vain ; 
Parched and barren is the soil, 
And fruitless all the ploughman’s toil, 
Even so, in my past years, 
Not a flower or leaf appears ! 


Hope. Seek not now the past to scan, 
But gird thy loins and be a man; 








On the future fix thy mind; 

Cast all doubts and fears behind ; 
Thus shalt thou the past redeem, 
And realize thy brightest dream. 


Memory. Neglected resolutions rise, 
Like angry ghosts, to sear my eyes. 
As yet a boy, my bosom beat 
With ardor for the good and great ; 
And with the years of manhood came 
Bright visions of immortal fame. 

Oh, then, what mighty plans I laid! 
Oh, then, what high resolves I made! 
I said—‘* To-morrow’s rising sun 
Shall see ambition’s work begun.”’ 
Alas! that morrow never came: 
And every former dream of fame 

Is now a burning blush of shame ; 
Whilst scattered all along my way 
(Like wrecks upon a stormy sea) 
My broken resolutions lie :— 

What is left me but to die ? 


Hope. Mark, in the vault of heaven, afar, 
Yonder bright, effulgent star! 
*T is the same which shed its beam 
On the morn of Bethlehem; 
Thither turn your weary eyes, 
Raise your hopes beyond the skies, 
Banish every earthly care, 
And seek a brighter glory there. 








TROUT AND TROUT-FISHING. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF FRANK FORESTER’s ‘ FIELD SPORTS,”’ ‘‘ FISH AND FISHING,” ETC. 














Tue Broox-Trovt. 


Tus merry month of May is the month of all 
others dear prescriptively to the trout-fisher. In 
England, it has been for centuries admitted the 
Sweetest and the fairest month of spring; the month 
‘“where sweets compacted lie, the union of the earth 
andsky.”” Poets have sung it, and traditions hallowed 
it; and, from the old day, when the hoary druids 
culled with their glen hooks the sacred misletoe, 
and the young maidens were astir before the morn- 
ing star, to gather maydew in the flowery meadows, 
even to this hard, real, unideal nineteenth century, 
the month of May has a character of its own, not 
with young lovers only, but with the world in general, 
different from that of any other of the twelve change- 
ful cycles, and differently hailed of men. In England, 
as I have said, it is the sweetest, with us in Ame- 
rica it is the first, [ had almost said the on/y month 
of spring. For, in our western hemisphere, the 
Winter hangs so heavily, and lingers so late into the 
lap of summer, that in good truth, in some years, we 
have no spring at all; and in the most favorable 
seasons, the fierce and cutting north-easters of 
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Salmo Fontinalis. 


March, with their whirling snow-drifts, their pelting 
hail-stones, and their incessant scud of inky storm- 
clouds, render it the most hateful month of ali the 
twelve, and to invalids the most terrible and fatal. 
April succeeds; and if one genial day, with a soft 
breeze from the southward or south-westard, and a 
glimpse or two of watery sunshine, call the willow- 
buds to bursting, and a few, the earliest, meadow- 
blooms to blowing; waken the whistle of the blue- 
bird among the apple-boughs, and the chirrup of the 
frog from the morasses, the next is sure to follow, 
loaded with sheeted mists sullenly sailing westward, 
before a soul-searching and ice-cold gale from La- 
brador or Greenland, and the promise of the year is 
not only deferred, but, it may well be, nipped out- 
right, for that the earth has reposed rash faith in the 
fair but false-seeming visage of the skies. 

But, with May, if there be any vernal weather 
coming, we have it present. The fury of the east 
wind, if not quelled, is broken; and we shall have 
green leaves rustling into breezy life, and warblers 
busy in the orchards, brown thrushes vocal in the 
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woodlands, swallows skimming the pools and twitter. 
ing in the eaves; and last, not least, trout flashing 
through the glassy ripples, as they spring fast and 
frequent to clutch the insect food, which come forth 
now so plenteously to sport their little day in the 
warm sunshine, 

Along the Atlantic coast, indeed, on Long Island, 
and to the Eastward, where, in fact, alone on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States trout prevail, 
fishing is permitted by law, and practiced by sports- 
men, long before this, the true month of the fly- 
fisher. In March it commences on the Island, where 
formerly was the finest trout-fishing perhaps in all 
the country ; but where the streams are now whip- 
ped so severely, that, in spite of stringent regulations 
lately resorted to—too lately—in the vain hope of 
preserving them, the run of fish are declining in size 
year after year, and a good day’s sport is fast getting 
to be a thing little to be expected, scarce even to be 
hoped for. In March, the trout will rarely look at 
the fly, and they are caught at this season for the 
most part with the float and red, or brandling worm; 
on bright, warm days, however, they will at times 
take the artificial fly, and it is remarkable that very 
early in the season they will rise at a bright, gaudy 
fly, like nothing in nature, which a month or two 
later they would probably reject with contempt. 
Two or three years ago, the most killing early fly 
was a scarlet Ibis wing, scarlet silk and gold twist 
body ; but subsequently it has failed so generally, as 
to have fallen into some sort of disrepute. The 
flies, especially recommended for this month, imita- 
tions of the natural insects, are the red fly, blue dun, 
red spinner, great dark dun, cow-dung fly, March 
brown, or dun drake, and great red spinner ; and any 
of these are well proved and successful flies in Eng. 
land; but in this country the fact is, that even in the 
warmest regions in which the American brook-trout 
is found, the natural fly of any kind is scarcely on the 
water at all at this season; and that one is just as 
likely as the other. April brings the golden dun 
midge, the sand fly, the stone fly, the grannom, or 
green tail, the yellow dun, the iron-blue dun, the 
jenny-spinner, and the hawthorn fly. The third, 
fourth, and fifth of which will be found very tempt- 
ing during the whole period of spring fishing; as 
will also, or perhaps I should say, more so, the yel- 
low May dun, the black gnat, the downhill fly, the 
Turkey brown, little dark spinner, yellow Sally, 
fern fly, or soldier, alder fly, and green and gray 
drake, which may be regarded as particularly, ac- 
cording to the doctrinatres, the flies of the month. 
I confess that I am not myself a believer in the use 
of particular flies, for particular months or seasons, 
except as regards particular waters; and, in fact, 
such an application is utterly impossible in a country 
of the extent of the trout-fishing region of North 
America; where the months and the very seasons 
differ by twenties and forties of degrees. The trout- 
fishing region of North America may be said, gene- 
rally, to extend from Nova Scotia and Lower 
Canada, eastward to the feeders of Lake Superior 
on the west, and from the extreme northern seas to 








the Atlantic coasts, eastward of the Hudson. West- 
ward of that river, they are scarcely found south of 
the Alleghany ridges, nor in the Western States 
south of the Great Lakes, or east of Michigan.* 
Now, as this district extends over not less than thirty- 
five degrees of longitude from east to west, by 
fifteen of latitude from north to south, it must be 
obvious that no general rules can be adopted which 
shall be applicable to the whole of that vast tract. 
In the British provinces, and Lower Canada, the 
rivers are not clear of thick ice until the end of 
April or early in May; and in the western country 
on Lakes Huron and Superior, the season, if any 
thing, is later. On Long Island, in May, trout-fishing 
is nearly at an end; on the Callicoon, the Beaverkill, 
and the various tributaries of the upper Delaware 
and Susquehanna, it is then beginning, and is shortly 
after in its perfection. On the superb lakes and 
streams of Hamilton county, New York, and of the 
North Eastern States, June is the month par excel- 
lence ; and probably, for those who can endure the 
pest of the black fly and black midge, there is no 
such fishing in the world, for extent of water, quantity, 
and size of fish, and loveliness of scenery, as the 
former locality can afford to those who are bold 
enough to defy the plague of flies, and roughit at the 
Sault St. Marie, the outlet of Lake Superior into 
Lake Huron, where the St. Marie, a river above a 
mile wide, rushes in a sheet of glancing and foaming 
rapids, down a descent of some twenty-four feet in 
about a mile, literally alive with the most magnificent 
brook-trout, by far the largest, in the general run, of 
any taken in America; the season does not begin 
until very late, and the fishing is not considered to 
be in its prime until September. The fish here are 
of the finest quality, for size, beauty of coloring, and 
excellence of flesh. From two to three pound may 
be considered, I think, as about the average run of 
fish, but five and six pounders are by no means 
rarities; and it is on record that one fish a little ex- 
ceeding ten pounds, and many exceeding nine, were 
brought into the American fort by the Indians, a 
premium having been offered for a ten-pounder. 
These, I wish it to be particularly observed, are not 
lake trout of any variety—several species of which 
are found in the same waters—but the genuine red- 
spotted brook-trout, with pink sides afid silver belly, 
and tricolored fins, white, black and red, when in 
high season. It differs in nothing, except size and bril- 
liancy of tints, both the result of feeding and quality 
of water, from the famous Long Island trout of Snede- 
cor’s and Cashau’s, or from the small fry, scarcely 
bigger than minnows, which swarm in every rocky 
basin of every mountain brooklet from Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, to upland Pennsylvania. 
The fishing at the Sault St. Marie is difficult, be- 
cause it is practiced from that, to one unaccustomed 


* In the Western and Southern States several different 
fish, in nowise connected with the trout, nor belonging to 
the same family salmo, are known as trout. The fish so 
called from South Carolina, southward, is a variety of 
the Squeteague or wheat fish, Otolithws Carolinensis—that 
misnamed trout in the West is a species of fresh water 
bass, or corvina. 
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to its use, most ticklish of all vessels, a birch-bark 
canoe, poled by an Indian up the foaming rapids, or 
guided down them, and held steady from time to 
time in the most favorable sports. Where, however, 
the angler is so well accustomed to his conveyance 
as to be able to balance his body without bracing it, 
and move his arms without danger of upsetting the 
canoe, the sport is admirable, the scene enchanting, 
and the fun vastly enhanced by the touch of romance 
and possibility of danger, which, however, with a 
good Indian at the pole or paddle, amounts to no 
more at most than a possibility. The best rod to use 
in this powerful and tumultuous torrent isa tolerably 
stiff fourteen foot fly-rod; the water is so much 
broken, that tackle may be used which, from its 
coarseness, would be quite out of the question i fine 
and clear waters; and the most killing flies ave large 
and moderately gaudy lake flies. Such as are used 
on the Irish lakes I prefer to the very fatcy-colored 
flies which are often used on the Haxtilton county 
waters, and the very best assortmen? of these I have 
ever seen, were tied by my frend “Dinks,” of 
Canada West, who has proved them murderous in 
that locale. 

It must, of course, be evident, that in a paper 
limited in length such as ths, it is utterly impossible 
to go at length into a subject So intricate and so full 
of details, as the habis and nature of trout, their 
haunts, habitations, and all the various devices for 
taking them which bave been invented by the inge- 
nuity of man. 

Of fresh water fish, they have been in all ages 
considered the best, on the board; and, as fish of 
game, none, except others of their own family, such 
as the salmon, the salmon-trout, the grayling, and 
one variety of the lake-trout, are worthy of com- 
parison to them ; bold, active, and fierce in pursuit 
of their prey, voracious in their appetites, so cunning 
and quick-sighted that they can be deceived only by 
the finest of tackle, and the most exquisite imitations 
of the flies on which they feed by preference, so 
vigorous, determined, and savage in their resistance 
to the hook after being struck, that they can be mas- 
tered only by a rare combination of science and 
skill, of delicacy and firmness, of perseverance and 
resources ; the capture of the brook-trout with the 
artificial fly and single gut, or single horse-hair, which 
must be had recourse to where the streams are fine 
and the fish shy, is the very xe plus ultra, and has 
ever been so indisputably admitted, of the angler’s 
art. The implements are a light twelve-foot rod, 
very pliable and springy, and bending on a strain, 
in an even curve from the second joint to the tip—I 
prefer a solid butt, which gives more power in 
leverage and resistance against a strorg run-away 
fish, and the spare tips can be carried in the handle 
of the landing-net, or gaff—a good click reel, by no 
means a multiplier, thirty lines of good hair, or hair 
and silk line, with a casting line of the best gut, about 
four and a half or five feet in length, and two or 
three casts of flies, twisted round your hat, each hav- 
ing a different fly for the dropper, to be changed, ac- 
cordingly as you find fish in the humor to rise. 





My own favorites are the marlow buzz, better 
known as the coch-a-bonddlue ; silver-horns, black 
and silver twist hackle, the green and gray drakes, 
the yellow Sally, the downhill fly, woodeock wing, 
and red hackle, the grannon, or green tail, the blue 
and yellow dun flies, and almor* any of the spinners. 
I am also rather partial to the buzz-dressed, unwinged 
hackle flies of almost any color, with red, green, 
black, or yellow bodies, which may be varied with 
gold or silver twist. Any of these I can recommend 
by experience as killing flies; I should not omit the 
small black midge, which on some waters, and in 
some states of weather, is a most killing lure to wary 
fish, being very small, and requiring delicate tackle. 
Where waters are much fished, and trout so much 
persecuted as to be very shy of rising, sport may 
sometimes be had by fishing at twilight with a large 
white miller, white hen’s wing, white chevil body 
and black head, and as the largest and laziest, and, 
of course, fattest fish rarely pursue their prey in the 
day time, but are on the feed all night, if any sport is 
to be had at all in this manner, it is nearly certain to 
be good sport. 

Large trout may be killed thus in the Upper Dela- 
ware, along the line of the Erie railroad, where the 
country people will tell you that there are mo trout 
in the river, though the small creeks are full of them. 
The truth is the fish in the river are very much fewer 
in number, but as much superior in size and weight. 
They who, like me, prefer to kill a one, two, or three 
pounder to ten dozen fingerlings of four or five ounces 
each, are advised to try the miller by dusk or by 
moonlight, and if there be a big fellow about, he is 
pretty sure to be tempted. 

The trout does not, when feeding, travel orfewim 
in shoals ; he lies in wait in his own peculiar haunt, 
and thence strikes at whatever he sees passing that 
tempts his appetite. This haunt is generally in the 
neighborhood of a stone or root, near the head or 
tail of a rapid, in an eddy or swirl of the current, 
or in the broken water caused by the division of a 
current above the head of an island or shoal, and its 
reunion below it. Here they lie with the head up 
stream, perfectly motionless, not even wagging a 
tail or twinkling a fin, until their object is in view, 
and then darting upon it with speed that mocks the 
eye. They are insensible to sound, but so quick of 
sight, and so wary that the mere shadow of the 
rod projected across the water will prevent their 
taking a fly, however hungry they may be, and how- 
ever skillfully the lure may be presented. 

It is better to fish down stream, away from the 
sun, and across the wind, if possible; but the three 
contingencies are not always compatible. When a 
trout is rising often, endeavor to drop your fly directly 
in the centre of the circle where he bells up, and if 
it alights lightly and gently on the water, he will 
pretty certainly take it. If he takes it just as it strikes 
the water, or just as it is leaving it, when you are 
withdrawing it for another cast—that is, when your 
line is perfectly straight and tight, he will hook him- 
self; otherwise it is necessary to strike him, which 
is done by a very slight indescribable inward turn of 
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the wrist ; when he is struck, the great secret of play- 
ing and killing him is to make him fight his hardest 
for every inch of line you give him, never to give 
him one which he does not take, and to miss no op- 
portunity, when his run is over for the moment, and 
he is weakened, to reel in as fastas you may with- 
out overstraining; always endeavor to carry him 
down stream, as the gills are so closed by the action 
of the water, and his breathing is impeded. If he is 
making for a stone or piles whereon your tackle 
would probably be broken, or down a fall, so that 
you must turn or lose him, advance your butt, in- 
clining your rod quite backward over the right 
shoulder, so as to make him take the full strain and 
leverage of the whole length of your rod; when he 
is dead beat, draw him warily and gently into the 
shoal water, or to your boat-side, slip your landing- 
net under, or your gaff into him, and he is yours. 

If he be above two pounds weight, stun him with 
a blow on the head, crossing by a series of cuts 
parallel to the gills, at about to inches apart from 
head to tail, cool him for ten minutes in a very cold 
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spring, or on ice, boil him in screeching hot salt and 
water, and eat him with no condiment but salt and 
the squeeze of a lemon. 

If he be under a pound, there is nothing for it but to 
fry him, but remember to use neither butter nor lard, 
which are abominations to the gnostic, but the best oil 
of Aix, and see that the oil is seething and the pan 
crackling hot before you put them in. Garnish with 
fried parsley on a very hot dish; and in whichever 
way you cook them, eat them—whenever you can get 
them, that is to say, between March and September 
—in the north-west you may substitute for the last 
November ; on the third of which month, last season, 
i discoursed sundry in prime condition, at mine host 
Brown’s, on the Sault St. Marie; and the taste is 
Scaree out of my mouth yet. I have tasted nothing 
like them since, or expect to do so until next Sep- 
tember, vhen, the wind and weather-gods permitting, 
I hope to wet a line there, in the Fly-fisher’s true 
Paradise. And may you have, whoever you be, 
gentle reader, ead wheresoever you throw the long 
line ‘and neat fly, such sport as I anticipate. 
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BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 





Come unto my bosom, love, 
Like a white and shining dream, 
When the night is in the grove, 
And our planet on the stream. 
In the gloom, blossoms bloom, 
. And their odors are for thee, 
Dearest !—kindest ! 
Beneath the laurel tree. 
Meet me, 
Where there will be none to see, 
Nor ears to hear our burning sighs 
Beneath the laurel tree. 


1 wit kiss thy snow-white hands, 
I will kiss thy bosom fair, 

I will dally with the bands 
Of thy shining silken hair. 

In the skies of thine eyes, 
Sunny visions I will see— 





Dearest !—kindesi ! 
Beneath the laurel tree. 
Meet me, 
Where there will be none to see, 
Nor ears to hear our burning sighs 
Beneath the laurel tree. 


Hasten, for the flowers may close, 
And our planet will grow pale, 
And thy beauty, as the rose, 
Is as fragrant and as frail. 
Life is fleet—youth is sweet— 
Let the honeyed moments flee— 
Dearest !—kindest ! 
Beneath the laurel tree. 
Meet me, 
Where there will be none to see, 
Nor ears to hear our burning sighs 
Beneath the laurel tree. 








A MEMORY. 





BY ALICE CAREY. 





O, orren in life’s lonesome hours 
I walk the vistas, cool and dim, 

That wind about the chapel flowers, 
Where first I heard love’s Hybla-hymn. 


The shadows and the deepening light 

. Were mingled in the misty groves, 
As gold and purple in the white 

Are mingled in the wings of doves, 


So lovely and so early lost, 





That morning of the heart, would seem, 





Brightening along my night, almost 
A dream remembered in a dream; 


But that the sorrow still is mine 
Which all have felt, and ever must, ; 
On seeing beauty, half divine, : 
Fading and falling into dust ; 


And so its dreary close I see, 

With eyes whence floods of anguish stream, 
And but its breaking seems to me 

A dream remembered in a dream. 
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MAY-DAY. 


BY WILLI 


1M 


HOWITT. 


[WITH AN ENGRAVING. ] 


Or this fine old popular festival scarcely a trace 


. oo oe 
now remains From one of the most universally 


ca | ae 
adopted ones by the | 


eople of both ancient and mo- 
dern nations, it is now become the most completely 
In Life of 


shown what were its customs, which may be traced 


obsolete my ‘ Rural England’’ I have 


back to the Romans, to our Danish ancestors, and to 


the Hindoos, who still hold a festival of a like nature, 
and erect a pole wreathed with flowers. Our Saxon 
ancestors, going to their Witenagemote, left the 


servants to a saturnalia of this kind, where a king 
and queen were chosen. They also raised a maypole, 
as their standard of justice, in their great out-of-door 
tribunals held at this season. The Danes blew horns 
and traces of the custom still remain 


But still 


at this feast; 


at Oxford, Cambridge, and other places. 


stronger traces yet remain in Germany, where the 


rake 


boys on May-day n 
the elm, which they st: ip off, and calling them Scha/- 


eien, get upon all the hill-tops, and make a most 


singular clamor with them. The celebration of this 
festival by the Druids and Celts points it out as be- 
In Ireland and 


the Highlands of Scotland, the people still kindle fires 


longing to the worship of the sun. 


on the tops of their mountains on this day, called 
Beal Fires, and the festival there celebrated Beltane, 
or Bealtane—the last remnant of the worship of Baal 
In Sweden, as we learn from Miss Bremer, the 
and make 


country-people still get on the hill-tops, 


great fires. In Germany this used to be the custom ; 
but the fires on the hills being prohibited, owing to 
the c¢ 


nflagrations sometimes occasioned by them in 
the forests, the boys still make bonfires in the by- 
lanes of towns and in villages, and leap to and fro 
over them—thus, in fact, passing through the fire to 
Moloch, without 


village-queen is still called Maia, showing the Ro- 


knowing why. In Spain, the 


man origin of the custom there ; and in France they 


till adorn their houses with boughs ; and hence their 


Ss 


€pouses, or brides of the month of May. In fact, as 
we have elsewhere shown, the vestiges of the rites 
and festival of May prove how ancient and universal 
was their observance. The poets were as enamored 
of May-day and its jollity and love-making as the 
people ; and in the ‘‘ Rural Life’’ will be found ample 
quotations from Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Her- 
k, and other poets, full of the spirit and the praises 
of the time. 


ric 


So long as Paganism, and even Catholicism, con- 
tinued in the ascendant, the mirth of May-day re- 
mained undiminished. The people lived easily, and, 
like the bird on the bough, sang and sported care-free 
through life. They were like so many great chil- 


dre 


en, neither looking behind nor before, but taking 


long horns from the bark of 


| 


| JOYS, as 


God’s sunshine and his flowers as they came, and 
rejoicing in them while they lasted. But in came 
Puritanism, and down went all the old festivities and 
pageants. It was not merely that a sterner discip- 
line had been introduced, but that a great revolution 
had arrived, in which thought and intellect asserted 
their sober but entrancing power, fertile in deeper 


well as sorrows, and casting a distaste on 


| the mind for the puerilities of the world’s childhood. 


| From this hour the pageants of May-day perished 








irrevocably ; and a maypole now is one of the rarest 
sights, to be met with only in the most primitive and 
obscure villages. 

Not but that there have been many attempts to re- 
vive the celebration of May-day, from its supposed 
greater congeniality to the spirit of youth than that 
of any other festivity. But the error lay in attempt- 
ing to graft on a thinking age the pastimes of an un- 
] 


thinking one; in not perceiving the real nature of 
the change which had taken place, This change 


was less in the outward circumstances than in the 


inner mind. There was anew nature created, in 


which the old could no longer exist. The times, 


and the spirit of the times were changed : 


Happy the age, and harmless were the days— 
For then true love and amity were found 
When every village did a maypole raise, 

And Whitsun-ales and May-games did abound 
And all the lusty younkers, in a route 

With merry lasses, danced the rod about. 
Then Friendship to their banquets bid the guests, 


And the poor man fared the better for their feasts. 
I 


re 


The lords of manors, castles, towns, and towers 
Rejoiced when they beheld the farmers flourish, 
And would come down unto the summer bowers 
To see the country gallants dance the Morrice. 
But since the SUMMER PoLES WERE OVERTHROWN, 
And all good sports and merriments decayed, 
How times nnd May are changed, so well is known, 
It were but labor lost if more were said. 
PasQuin’s Palinodia. 
This is a great, and in some degree a melancholy 
truth; and it would be very melancholy if we did 
not perceive that we are now merely in a transition 
state, and that a new and better era must ultimately 
issue from our present chaos. The world has had 
the same experience as St. Paul, who declares that, 
when he was a child, he thought and spake as a 
child; but, becoming a man, he regarded only the 
things of a man. The man has, however, yet to 
learn that amusement as well as work is necessary, 
and what is the true sort for him. With all our pro- 
gress we have not progressed into half the ease and 
With all our 
improvements we have not improved into their habit 
of enjoying themselves. 


gayety that our ancestors possessed. 


With all our triumphs of 
machinery and of knowledge, we have won no 
leisure, no happiness, not even our daily bread. We 
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have lost all that our ancestors possessed, and have 
gained nothing which they had not That is a poor 
story to tell; that is a strange result of progress and 
civilization. 

Progress! Is it a progress into poverty, toil, and 
wretchedness that we boast of? Let those boast 
who win. Civilization! Is it civilization to have 
famine and expulsion from house and home in 
Ireland ; ‘‘ work, work, work!’’ and Bremhill and 
Goatacre in England?” 

Ah! there is something still hugely wrong! Which- 
ever way we turn, a giant-monster meets us, and 
startles us out of our dreams of poetry. We call 
this an enlightened age. In what is it enlightened? 
With all our light and knowledge, can any man tell 
us,even on this question of May-day, how the people, 
as one universal people, could turn out for a single 
day, and enjoy themselves? No! The mills want 
us, the shops want us, the banks and railroads want 
us. We want our daily bread, and Mammon wants 
his. He opens all his thousand mouths of gaping 
smithies, workshops, and offices, to swallow us up. 
We have won millions, but we have not yet won 
leisure for a single day! Where is the man that does 
say that we are wiser than our ancestors ? 

And yet Nature and the human heart are the 
same. The one has all her beauties and delights 
still to offer, the other has all its glorious capacities 
to enjoy. Oh! how beautiful and amiable is Nature 
at this moment! How green is her grass! how 
tender is her foliage! The cuckoo has returned 
from far lands, and shouts her gladness once more. 
The nightingale pours hymns of love and worship 
from every bough, more beautiful than Pindar, or 
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even David, ever wrote. The cowslip and the prim- 
rose bathe in dewy meadows, and breathe up incense 
to the heaven that smiles on them. The whole 
country is a paradise of love, and youth, and beauty ; 
and it should be the holyday of every man, woman, 
and child, now to break loose from labor and care, 
and go forth and enjoy it. This should be the festival 
of May. Without returning to the hobby-horse, and 
the more foolish customs of our ancestors, we should, 
at least, return to nature. We should make it the 
holyday of May—if not on one day at least on an- 
other—for every soul to go out, and abandon itself to 
the general joy of the season. To breathe the fresh, 
pure air; to revel in the feeling of all the delicious 
greenness, and amid the heaven-suggesting flowers ; 
to let the “* work, work, work!” cease for at least 
one day, in the weary, whirling brain ; and the heart, 
opening to the perception of the mighty joy that 
covers the whole face of the earth, repose for a single 
day on the sense of God’s goodness, and feel that 
it still can sympathize in the pleasures of its fellow- 
men. This should be the holyday of May; and I 
would say, let it be so for all that can. God never 
meant that all the loveliness of May should be left to 
the bird upon the bough, and the beast in the field; 
and that man, the noblest of his creatures, should be 
imprisoned in the workshop, and have none of it. 
Shall the otter bask in the sedge, the snake on the 
bank, and the very toad in its hole, and shall not 
man bask too? Shall not the time once more come, 
when this may be a holyday for all, and there may 
be a dance on the village-green, and a dance in the 
heart of every poor man at the festival of youth and 
nature—the poetical May-day. 
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ACTION. 





BY SARAH ANDERTON, 





Action! action! strong emotion, 
Either of delight or wo! 

Stagnant air and stagnant ocean, 
May my life’s bark never know ! 


Labor-loving daughter, weeping, 
Full existence let me prove! 

Fearing naught but slothful sleeping, 
While its marvels round me move ! 


Though a stringéd harp my soul be, 





Folding in its chords sublime 


— 


Music, which to rouse, is wholly 
Past the skill of Fate and Time; 


Yet, whene’er these powers have fitness, 
Forth its numbers let them call, 

All the pure may feel and witness, 
Knowledge, suffering—give me all ! 


And Ill dream what music lingers, 
Like the germ beneath the sod, 

To be waked by Angel-fingers, 
Nearer to the throne of God. 





FROM THE 


FRENCH. 





BY Cc. F. oO. 





ALas! my sad heart knows not how to live, 
How to conceal the burden of its grief, 
Nor sigh, nor murmur deep, may bring relief 
For utterance to my wo I dare not give. 


Wearily wears away my life obscure, 
My ardent hopes crushed from their very birth. 





Alas! what is there I may wish on earth— 
What may I wish but death? Why thus endure? 


I force my lip to wear the heartless smile, 
I breathe the voice of song when I would sigh, 
I wear the hollow mask, but heaven the while, 
Knows what I suffer—knows I fain would die. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT ACTORS AND PLAYS. 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 








" A VERY charming actress is Miss Alexina Fisher, for 
some years one of the chief attractions at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, now the “ bright particular 
star”? of Barnum’s Museum, in that city. Here, though 
she plays upon a narrower stage, and to smaller audiences 
than formerly, she has the pleasant assurance that she 
enlists the kindly feelings of a class of people whose re- 
gard is well worth having—who bestow not alone admi- 
ration and applause, but good wishes and genuine interest, 
which are not to be flung aside by the actress, like mock- 
jewels, in the green-room, but which the woman may take 
home with her, to solace and inspire in hours of care and 
toil. 

To this pleasant little theatre come the grave, sober citi- 
zens, discreet matrons, demure young Quakeresses, and 
hosts of children—all wickedly decoyed into the witness- 
ing of vain plays under the innocent name of “ lectures.’? 
A great imposition surely, but strange enough, I have 
never heard the victims complain of it. On the contrary, 
they submit with most exemplary resignation, and calmly 
look the evil in the face; except, indeed, the performance 
be a comedy, when theigequanimity is liable to be a little 
disturbed. Without the objectionable features of the 
theatre proper, this is an agreeable and most harmless 
place of amusement, where fairy spectacles, most en- 
chanting to children, and the lighter dramas are admirably 
presented. 

It was at the Walnut that I first saw Miss Fisher as 
‘* Beatrice.’? This character she personated with peculiar 
vivacity and spirit. Her finest piece of acting in this, was 





the scene with Benedict, after Claudio’s cruel rejection of 
Hero. She here gave true expression to the generous in- 
dignation and noble faith of the keen-witted but great- 
hearted woman. I shall not soon forget the arch coquetry 
and pleasant maliciousness of her ‘‘ Mrs. Ford.’ Verily 
her pitiless victimization of Sir John was a piece of most 
enjoyable wickedness. Her “‘ Lady Teazle” is also ad- 
mirable. You cease to wonder at Sir Peter’s fond infatu- 
ation, she is so enchantingly provoking—and with that 
sorely tried but indulgent husband, you pardon the sauci- 
ness and sarcasm of her replies for coming from a mouth 
so mockingly beautiful. No one who has seen her as 
“ Juliana” in “* The Honeymoon,” can forget her pride 
and spirit, her charming perversity and pretty petulence ; 
or help regretting the ultimate taming of so delightful a 
shrew. The scene in the cottage, where she brings wine 
at the command of her husband, she makes a most laugh- 
able example of rebellious obedience, of conjugal submis- 
sion under protest. She is quite unsurpassable here, es- 
pecially in her emphatic spelling of ‘‘ wont’? when she 
refuses to bring the wine. But Miss Fisher has another 
range of character than the merely brilliant and vivacious 
—indeed she deserves most consideration for her ver- 
satility. *T is not that she is unapproachably great in any 
one department of her art, but that she can acquit herself 
well in so many directions. I have never known her fail 
in any thing which she undertook, though she is not 
always perfect in her conceptions, nor is she equal in her 
personatiors. She has some unfortunate mannerisms, 
which mar the effect of her acting. But when she forgets 
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herself in her character these disappear. She sometimes 
rather oppresses her characters, if not her audience, with 
her own exuberant spirits—is more likely to err by gifting 
them with an excess of girlish vivacity and restlessness, 
than of dignity and lady-like repose. Yet who would not 
prefer her impulsive manner and lively tones even though 
they occasionally overpass the idea of the author, to the 
set airs and drawing-room drawl of actresses who measure 
their dainty steps across the boards, laugh and weep 
embrace and die with a most delicate and doleful pro- 
priety. 

I have only seen Miss Fisher in comedy and melo-drama, 
and should not suppose that she would excel in high tra- 
gedy. 
is very like Mrs. Siddons’ idea of ‘‘ Lady Macbeth’’—a 
blonde of an exceedingly gentle and feminine appearance. 
Mrs. Siddons’ own grand success in this character has 
made it the peculiar property of the actress of impos- 


Her physique is scarcely suited to it, though she 


ing presence, and of the darker and sterner style of 
beauty. 

In person Miss Fisher is small, but not wanting in full- 
Her fair, expressive face can be arch, 
gentle, loving or scornful, tender or proud, joyous or 
mournful—but never fierce or terrible, can never darken 
with a remorseless hate, or freeze the gazer with the aw- 
ful repose of a stony despair, But, to quote from a friend, 
‘in all those parts of the drama where the less stormy, 
but not less powerful passions are to be delineated— 
where great love struggles with imagined or real duty, 
or where some fearful sorrow is to be borne for the sake 
of others—where great anguish is to be endured for prin- 
ciple—in all things that relate to the affections, to the 
deepest and best emotions of our nature, she is truly ad- 
mirable.’’ 

Perhaps the character of ‘‘ Pauline,” in ‘* The Lady of 
Lions,”’ is Miss Fisher’s best personation, though her 
‘¢ Juliet” has been pronounced very beautiful. She cer- 
tainly Jooks the latter character, and is moreover pecu- 
liarly suited to it by an unusual amount of womanly ten- 
derness, that quality so needed in an actress to subdue 
and idealize the sudden, summer-passion of the ardent, 
yet pure-souled child of the South. 

Alas, poor Juliet! how many by a weak or coarse ren- 
dering make of thy beautiful love a childish folly, or a vo- 
luptuous amour; how few give it to us as they find it— 
the sweetest, saddest dream of poetry that ever thrilled 
the heart of youth with pure delights and wild longings, 
and a dear pain it would not exchange for joy. The quick, 
spontaneous, yet perfect blending of the fresh, young 
hearts of the hapless lovers of Verona, was not light fancy 
nor wild romance, but the exaltation of sentiment, and the 
ideal of a passion holding within its glowing circle the 
glory of life and the strength of death—and the immortal 
play which chronicles their sad story, flushed as it is with 
all the beauty and ripe with all the richness of Italy, is 
the most gorgeous garland ever woven by Song to be flung 
upon the grave of Love. 

As “ Pauline’? Miss Fisher excels many actresses of 
greater reputation. Her conception is just and delicate, 
and there are parts of her acting most touching and 
beautiful. For instance, her listening to Claude’s de- 
scription of his palace by the lake of Como, where her 
breath seems hushed in rapt attention, and all her soul 
seems radiating joy and fond pride through her upturned 
face ; and when, in her humiliation and anger, she taunts 
him by repeating his own language from this scene, she is 
superb. There is the triumph of pride and wounded 
vanity over love, while yet the latter passion has an evi- 
dent undertone, softening the bitterness and violence of the 
first. Hor bearing toward Beauseant, when he comes to 


ness and freshness. 





the cottage in the absence of Claude and his mother to 
persecute and insult her, is full of womanly scorn and the 
dignity of a high nature which no folly nor misfortune can 
abase, In the parting scene, wherein the devotion of the 
wife, the regeneration of the spoilt child of fortune, is 
complete—and in the last scene she is admirable. 

“ Julia,” in ‘‘ The Hunchback,” is one of her best cha- 
racters. In the gay and careless dialogue with Helen, 
which Clifford overhears, she is charming. Through the 
proud, smiling face and the brilliant tones of the heartless 
belle, the better nature of the woman flushes and trembles, 
and you know that while seeking to mock you she is 
cruelly mocking herself. She acquits herself well in the 
passionate interview with Master Walter, as also in that 
with the secretary. The exclamation—‘‘ Oh, Clifford! 
is it you??? isa fine point, but a yet finer is her—‘*‘ Clif- 
ford, why don’t you speak to me ?”? 

When Miss Fisher left the Walnut, much to the regret 
of the frequenters of that house, she was accompanied by 
her mother, Mrs. Thayer, who is deservedly a favorite 
with the public as an actress of remarkable comic talent, 
As ‘* Dame Quickly,” in ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor;’’ the ** Nurse,’’ in “‘ Romeo and Juliet;” ‘ Nellie,” 
in ‘‘ Extremes ;’’ ‘*‘ Madame Deschappelles,”’ in ‘* The Lady 
of Lyons,’’ she seems to me quite perfect. In the latter 
character, the air and tone of her command to the Widow 
Melnotte—‘‘ Old woman get me a chair!’’ are inimitable. 

Mr. Thayer, who has joined them at the Museum, is an 
actor of much merit in a certain range of characters, and 
a fue, gentlemanly-looking person. 

The Museum, under the efficient managership of Mr. 
Sandford, boasts yet other actors of ability, among whom 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Rogers deserve particular notice. 
The forte of both is comedy, but there is an essential dif- 
ference in the quality of their talent. Mr. Baker is the 
more elegant and gentlemanly perhaps, but Mr. Rogers 
oftenest brings down the house. His face is laughter- 
provoking in every line, and his manner the very abandon 
of fun-making, or the assumption of a solemn gravity yet 
more irresistible. His mock duke, in the ‘ Honey- 
moon,’’ is especially capital. So it is that Miss Fisher is 
by no means illy supported by the small but select com- 
pany of the ‘‘ Quaker Theatre.”’ 

One of the greatest, though simplest delights I have had 
of late was in witnessing ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,”’ 
performed by this same company. It was indeed an admi- 
rable representation, Mr. Baker did full justice to the 
fine, manly character of “‘ John Perrybringle;”? Mr. Thayer 
was an excellent ‘‘ Caleb ;’? Mrs. Thayer an absolutely in- 
comparable, uuapproachable ‘‘ Tilly Slowboy.’? But what 
shall I say of Miss Fisher as “ Dot.’? 1 cannot say less 
than that my heart was more moved by the truth, the 
sweetness, and the exquisite tenderness of her acting than 
it has often been by great exhibitions of high tragic 
power. in this part, she equally charms you by her viva- 
city and melts you by her pathos. To me, there is more 
power in her simple sobbing than in the grand death- 
scenes Of most other actresses. 

This character of ** Dot” has with me always stood high 
and fair among the author’s creations, in pure, symmetri- 
cal beauty—the beauty of goodness, truth, lovingness and 
rare nobility. I have always felt that she must be a true 
and noble woman who could play‘ Dot”? perfectly. This 
I {say now, and will add, that lovelier than ever before 
seems that lovely household creation, dear, delicious 
““Dot”’—that “ brightest little star that ever shone”’ hence- 
forth shines with a new lustre. 

Miss Fisher does not seem to act this character, but to 
live in it entirely for the time. She is “ Dot,” the fond, 
young wife, petted, but not spoiled—the proud, happy 
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mother, and the tidy, cheerful, bustling little housekeeper. 
It was beautiful to see her tender, coaxing ways toward 
her rough, but loving John, when she set his supper be- 
fore him and pressed him to eat—and then the lighting of 
his pipe—then the sitting down on the little stool, by his 
side, and leaning her head against him with a sense of pro- 
tection, content, and home-comfort speaking in her atti- 
tude and every look. Such a provoking display of conju- 
gal felicity she makes for the benefit of Tackleton—and so 
saucily she talks to the crusty old bachelor, as she stands 
with John’s arm about her waist, and pats his hand, in a 
half-tender, half-tantalizing way. But she is most charm- 
ing while making her final explanation to her wondering 
and delighted husband—where her laughing and weeping, 
and “Do n’t hug me yet, John,” are the cause of as many 
tears as smiles. 

Miss Fisher has surely fine talent, and what is more, 
has enthusiasm, the quick, effective impulses of a 
warm heart, and with her youth, beauty, ambition and 
industry, has doubtle ss before her a fair future of success 
and increasing fame. I can hope much for a woman 
who has enough truth and tenderness in her nature to be 
‘¢ Dot,’’ even for a few hours every evening—who is capa- 
ble of looking such love, of speaking such trust, of mov- 
ing in such an atmosphere of household affections and 
womanly purity. 

Any comment upon the moral tendency of the beautiful 
production of Dickens so happily dramatized, may here 
seem unnecessary, if not out of place. Yet I can but re- 
mark how much more it is in accordance with the grow- 
ing spirit of our age than the old standard romances and 
plays. It isa story for the people—for those who labor 
and love and suffer in the quiet paths and ordinary condi- 





tions of life. What simple, unquestioning trust—what 
hearty, yet tender household love—what large charity and 
noble forgiveness—what rich rewards of pure goodness— 
what softening and regeneration of the hard, bad heart, 
are shown us here!—and who among the old novelists 
and dramatists has given us such lessons to be pondered 
at our firesides? How far nobler is honest John Perry- 
bringle, who when believing his wife, his idolized “‘ Dot,” 
false to him, fully forgives her, though after a great strug- 
gle, and blesses her for what she has been to him in the 
past, and for all the joys she has given him—than “ the 
noble Moor”? *‘ allaying his rages and revenges,”’ and vin- 
dicating his honor by smothering out the life of poor Des- 
demona, 

Surely one of the distinctive features of our time is 
the incarnation of the true Christian idea in what is called 
light literature. The religionist and the moralist have 
created many fair forms and set before the world, but by 
some strange oversight, they have too often left out the 
soul which should have animated these creations. This the 
poet and the novelist have found, and amg triumphing in 
the beautiful possession. 

Would that the higher social philosophies, the nobler 
tendencies of our day might find eloquent voice in some 
great drama. It would be but a concentration of a divine, 
prophetic light scattered in sparkles and breaking through 
rifts throughout the dramas of Shakspeare. Could Shak- 
speare himself take a new human embodiment and return 
to us now, I am strongly inclined to believe that he would 
shortly be denounced as a “‘reformer.”? His great sou) 
would scorn to be cooped within the pale of conserv- 
atism, but would leap forward and lead the race of the 
age. 
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BY HELEN IRVING. 





NovemBer’s hills no longer wear 

The hues which made them bright erewhile, 
When died among its golden days 

The Summer’s late repentant smile. 


The ruddy lights of lingering flowers 
Glance out no more along the plain; 

The level sward lies cold and brown, 
And drinks no life from Autumn rain. 


And chill and drear, the fitful wind 
Makes lonely moaning in the trees, 

For gone are all the whispering leaves 
That answered to the Summer breeze. , 


And dull the river floweth by, 
Nor smiles to see upon fts breast, 
The naked branches shadowed lie, 
With here,and there an empty nest. 


Yet still the heavens at noonday wear 
The light of June’s delicious blue, 

And shine along the midnight sky 
Such stars as Summer never knew. 


Oh! weary and despairing soul, 
Whose cherished hopes lie sere and dead, 





Around whose life love blooms no more, 
From out whose clasp young Joy hath fled, 


Though all beneath thy drooping eyes, 
Be shorn of beauty—dark and drear, 
In grief’s chill season promise lies, 
As in the Autumn of the year. 


For deep within the inner heart, 
Beats on a pulse of glorious life, 
Widening the circles of the soul, 
And waking germs with beauty rife. 


And buds of richest, rarest growth, 
Are folded, leaf by leaf, in gloom, 
That on the air of Mays to come, 
Shall fling ¢heir fragrance and their bloom. 


Call not, oh soul! the earth all dark, 
Though faded every smile it wore ; 
The light of God’s eternal love 
Is round about thee evermore. 


Life’s radiant bloom—love’s summer-glow, 
Are His immortal gifts to thee, 

And all thou mourn’st as lost and gone, 
But waits thee in the days to be. 
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The tune that speaks of other times— Yet scorn thou not, for this, the true 
A sorrowful delight! And steadfast love of years; 
The melody of distant chimes, The kindly, that from childhood grew, 
The sound of waves by night, The faithful to thy tears! 
The wind that, with so many a tone, If there be one that o’er the dead 
Some chord within can thrill,— Hath in thy grief borne part, 
These may have language all thine own— And watch’d through sickness by thy bed,— 
A To him a mystery still. Call his a kindred heart! 
IV. 
) But for those bonds, all perfect made, 


Wherein bright spirits blend, 
Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend; 
For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given,— 
Oh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or lift them into heaven! 











REFLECTIONS OF A SUMMER’S NIGHT. 


BY SAMUEL C, REID, JR. 


Tue busy hum of day has passed, 
And countless millions with the sun 
Have set, for wo or weal, the cast— 


What ’s said, is said—what ’s done, is done. 


And with the purple and the gold 
There sinks many a soul to rest; 
Hopes are wrecked—all fates are told— 


The rich made poor—the poor made blessed. 


Twilight’s beauteous mantle now 
The earth enwraps, near and afar— 
Casts her influence o’er each brow, 
While peeps from heaven a single star ! 


That star to some is life 1nd hope, 

To others, though, despair and gloom; 
Each twinkle reads the horoscope 

Of life, from cradle to the tomb. 


Night now takes Twilight by the hand 
And leads her to her own blue sphere, 
Then calls forth her sentinel band— 
At once ten thousand stars appear. 


Fail, Queen Goddess ! now shout the band, 
As rising in her silvery car 

The Moon, with sceptre in her hand, 
Bids Night her veil aside to draw. 


How blessed are they who can enjoy 
An hour of such a summer’s night! 
Speak, ye dungeons, life’s alloy, 
Ye sick, diseased—ye barred of sight? 


Oh! for a crevice in the wall 
To let one ray of moonlight in ! 

*T would ease their hearts, and hope recall, 
While they repented of their sin, 


And restless turning on his bed, 

The wasted form cries out with pain, 
As raising up his fevered head, 

‘Oh God! that I were well again!” 


And oh! the blind! none feei for ye, 
Shut out fronfscenes so lovely bright; 

Most painful thought—they cannot see, 
Tues. night is day—their day is night! 





The streets are crowded with the gay, 
The voice and laugh of girls are heard, 
Mellowed by the silver ray 
Of happy thought or witty word, 


Speak, ye millions, who joy and gaze 
Upon the silvery charms of night, 

Can ye a tear of sorrow raise 
For those deprived of scenes so bright ? 


But why ask ye? No themes like these 
Your thoughts make sad—of other things 

Ye think, while onward wafts the breeze 
And the night-bird sweetly sings. 


And yet there is many a heart 
To whom the moonbeams give no light, 
Whose strings with wo do almost part, 
Swept rudely by the cold world’s blight. 


No soothing ray melts o’er their souls, 
No breeze lulls sweetly o’er those chords 
That beat and sigh like sea o’er shoals, 
For sympathy’s kind, loving words. 


A blue spot in a stormy sky, ® 

From which a star gleams purely bright, 
Is like the smile or tearful eye 

To those whose hearts are dark with night. 


Then feel for the pris’ner, sick, and blind— 
E’en th’ forest rose, the desert tree, 

Th’ sprig of grass, kissed by the wind, 
Receive its kindest sympathy. 


Oh! summer’s night—man’s Eden hours! 
All nature thrills with thy delight, 
Th’ greenwood, rocky streams and flowers, 
Th’ murm’ring sea, th’ beach, the mountain height. 


Then give thy soul’s gratitude to Him 
Who made the orb “ to rule the night ;”’ 
And with the prayer of Cherubim, 
Pour forth thy heart’s inmost delight. 


And learn to feel for another’s wo, 

While to Heaven thou breath’st thy prayer ; 
Foul prejudice from thy breast fore,;o, 

And let sympathy reign ever there. 





MY BOYHOOD. 





BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


An me! those joyous days are gone! 
I little dreamt, till they were flown, 
How fleeting were the hours! 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 
Time bears for youth a muffled bell. 
And hides his face in flowers. 


Ah! well I mind me of the days, 

Still bright in memory’s flattering rays, 
When all was fair and new; 

When knaves were only found in books, 

And friends were known by friendly looks, 
And love was always true! 

While yet of sin I scarcely dreamed, 


And every thing was what it seemed, 
And all too bright for choice ; 








When fays were wont to guard my sleep, 
And Crusoe still could make me weep, 
And Santaclaus, rejoice! 


When Heaven was pictured to my thought, 
(In spite of all my mother taught 
Of happiness serene,) 
A theatre of boyish plays— 
One glorious round of holydays, 
Without a school between. 


Ah me! those joyous days are gone, 
I little dreamt, till they were flown, 
How fleeting were the hours! 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 
Time bears for youth a muffled bell, 
And hides his face in flowers. 
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Warreniana: With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By 
the Editor of a Quarterly Review. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed § Fields. 


Rejected Addresses. 
the twenty-second London edition. 
Reed § Fields. 1 vol, 12mo. 

Te second of these works, “‘ The Rejected Addresses,”’ 
has already been widely read in the United States, the 
present being, we believe, the fifth or sixth American 
edition. ‘‘ Warreniana” is little known, though it is no 
wise inferior to its more celebrated companion in the 
felicity of its parodies, or the unreined exuberance of its 
humor; and we are glad that it hes at last found an 
American publisher. The theory of the fun proceeds on 
the idea that Warren, the proprietor of the world-re- 
nowned blacking, engaged the most distinguished authors 
of England to celebrate the virtues of his polishing pre- 
paration, and selected Gifford for editor, said Gifford sup- 
plying introduction, notes, and dedication to the king. 
The chief contributors are Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, 
Byron, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Thomas 
Moore, Washington Irving, Hobhouse, Hogg, Kit North, 
Brougham, Edward Irving, and Charles Mills. The 
manner or mannerism of each of*these celebrities is capi- 
tally mimicked, and the criticism of the reader is given in 
shouts of laug ter. 


1 vol, 12mo. 
By Horace and James Smith. From 
Boston: Ticknor, 


Perha»s the most amusing piece of 
all is the debate in Parliament, in which we are favored 
with caricatures of Joseph Hume, Brougham, Canning, 
Wilberforce, and Sir William Curtis. The latter, a 
specimen of the country member, speaks on the great 
theme of national ruin—which Hume and Brougham had 
held up to the House—in this wise: “‘ I now come to the 
subject of our national poverty. And, first, the hon. 
mover assures us as how England is ruined; a fact, how- 
ever, as sticks in my throat like Amen in Macbeth’s, 
which, as far as I can learn, was nothing more than 
a piece of dry toast as had gone the wrong way. 
Moreover, he (Mr. Hobhouse) says, that Reform alone 
can save us! to which 1 reply, in the words of Homer, 
‘Credat Judy ;’ that may be Judy’s creed, but I thank 
Heaven it arn’t mine. Once again, then, I beseech the 
House to vote against the reduetion of Warren’s blacking. 
We have no need of reduction in noshape. John Bull, as 
I showed just now, is better oif than ever; the tread-mill 
and the new churches are as full as they can hold; the 
Orphan’s Fund is turned into a sort of sinking fund, for 
the use of them as can dig deep eno gh for she; good, 
Wholesome water can be had at Aldgate pump for nothing ; 
the beggars (thank God) are all hanged, and a new Bailey 
is being built for the rest; and, in short, the whole 
country resembles the place described by those charming 
authors, ‘ The Elegant Extracts,’ where 
The turtle wantons with the ape, 
The deer frisks in the dell 
And vineyurds with the tender grape 
Give out a goodly smell.” 

The best parody of the poets is that on Barry Cornwall, 
entitled “The Girl of Saint Mary Axe,’ though the 
“Cabmen Triumphais”’ of Southey almost matches it. 
The “‘ Childe’s Pilyrimage”’ is not quite so good an imita- 
tion of Byron as “ Cui Bono,” in the Rejected Addresses 
—one line of which Byron humorously acknowledged to 
be as good a statement of his system of thought as he 
could have given himself: 


Thinking is but an idle waate of thought, 
And naught is every thing, and every thing is naught. 











NEW BOOKS. 


— 


In the article on the “Sable School of Postry,’”’ a 
capital imitation of Kit North’s blustering and bragging 
critiques in Blackwood, a parallel is run between the 
poetry of Mr. Warren’s newspaper puffs, and the poetry 
of the Lakers, and especial praise is awarded to Warren 
for his excellence “in the oetry of things in general.” 
After giving some specimens, the critic sums up thas: 
“ This is the true secret of imagination, of that ‘divine 
faculty’ which enables its owner to see deeper into things 
in general than the less gifted majority of mankind; to 
discover philosophy in a pedlar, poetry in a traveling 
tinker, and in the intestines of the buttercup, ‘ thoughts 
that do lie too deep for tears,’ Ina word, this is the trae 
secret of genius, and hence it follows that many of our 
most imaginative but neglected authors have been enabled 
by its exercise to detect a bailiff in every stranger that 
accosts them.’’ Not content with this hit at Wordsworth, 
the merry parodist gives us a poem, “The Old Cam- 
berland Pedlar,”? in which the Bard of Rydal Mount is 
made to sing in this melodious strain : 

That morn I lost my breakfast, but returning 

Home through the New Cut by Charles Fleming’s field— 

Westward of Rydal Common, and below 

The horse-pond, where our sturdy villagers 

Duck all suspected vagrants, I espied 

A solitary stranger; like a snail y 

He wound along his narrow course with slow 

But certain step, and lightly as he paced, 

Drew from the deep Charybdis of his coat, 

What seemed to my dim eyes a handkerchief, 

And forthwith blew his nose; the adjacent rocks. 

Like something starting from a hurried sleep, 

Took up the snuffling twang and blew again. 

That ancient woman seated on Helm-crag 

Was ready with her cavern; Hammar-scar, 

And the tall steep of Silver-How sent back 

Their nasal contributions; Loughrigg heard, 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone,”’ 

Those who are familiar with the movement of Words- 
worth’s blank verse, and with what Coleridge calls his 
** mental bombast,’’ cannot fail to appreciate the excellent 
foolery of this imitation. 

In conclusion, we do not see why ‘* Warreniana’’ should 
not run arace of popularity with * The Rejeeted Ad- 
dresses.”? Ip the quality of sly, infusive humor it is even 
superior to its more noted companion, and its mirth gene- 
rally has a heartier richness, 


The Women of Israel. 
D. Appleton § Co, 


Grace Aguilar is well known to the novel-reading public, 
by “ The Vale of : edars’” and ‘‘ The Mother’s Recom- 
pense,’’—fictions in which exalted morality is blended 
with beautiful imagination, and both of them stamped with 
the peculiar attributes of a pure and powerful feminine na- 
ture, In the present work she gives a vivid, eloquent, 
and discriminating exhibition of the women of the Old 
Testament, animated with t'e enthusiasm of a Jewess, 
and informed with the knowledge of a scholar. The in- 
tensity of her Jewish faith will give a shock to many a 
Shristian reader of the volames. Thus she remarks, in 
referring to the French Jews, that, in France, “the 
Jews ave free, enlightened, earnest Israclites, and faithful 
citizens; and yet, if the writer of the review of ‘ The 
Spirit of Judaism’ in the ‘ Archives’ of March, 1843, spoke 
the sentiments of all his countrymen, we should fear that 
equality was, in some degree, deadening that national 
spirit of religious exclusiveness which should ever mark 
the Jew, We can never be other than a distinct 
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REFLECTIONS OF A SUMMER’S NIGHT. 


BY SAMUEL C. REID, JR. 


Tue busy hum of day has passed, 
And countless millions with the sun 
Have set, for wo or weal, the cast— 


What ’s said, is said—what ’s done, is done. 


And with the purple and the gold 
There sinks many a soul to rest; 
Hopes are wrecked—all fates are told— 


The rich made poor—the poor made blessed. 


Twilight’s beauteous mantle now 
The earth enwraps, near and afar— 
Casts her influence o’er each brow, 
While peeps from heaven a single star! 


That star to some is life 1nd hope, 

To others, though, despair and gloom ; 
Each twinkle reads ine horoscope 

Of life, from cradle to the tomb. 


Night now takes Twilight by the hand 
And leads her to her own blue sphere, 
Then calls forth her sentinel band— 
At once ten thousand stars appear. 


Fail, Queen Goddess ! now shout the band, 
As rising in her silvery car 

The Moon, with sceptre in her hand, 
Bids Night her veil aside to draw. 


How blessed are they who can enjoy 
An hour of such a summer’s night! 
Speak, ye dungeons, life’s alloy, 
Ye sick, diseased—ye barred of sight? 


Oh! for a crevice in the wall 
To let one ray of moonlight in! 

’T would ease their hearts, and hope recall, 
While they repented of their sin, 


And restless turning on his bed, 

The wasted form cries out with pain, 
As raising up his fevered head, 

**Oh God! that I were well again!’ 


And oh! the blind! none feei for ye, 
Shut out fronfscenes so lovely bright; 

Most painful thought—they cannot see, 
Tues. night is day—their day is night! 


The streets are crowded with the gay, 
The voice and laugh of girls are heard, 
Mellowed by the silver ray 
Of happy thought or witty word, 


Speak, ye millions, who joy and gaze 
Upon the silvery charms of night, 

Can ye a tear of sorrow raise 
For those deprived of scenes so bright ? 


But why ask ye? No themes like these 
Your thoughts make sad—of other things 

Ye think, while onward wafts the breeze 
And the night-bird sweetly sings. 


And yet there is many a heart 
To whom the moonbeams give no light, 
Whose strings with wo do almost part, 
Swept rudely by the cold world’s blight. 


No soothing ray melts o’er their souls, 
No breeze lulls sweetly o’er those chords 
That beat and sigh like sea o’er shoals, 
For sympathy’s kind, loving words. 


A blue spot in a stormy sky, @ 

From which a star gleams purely bright, 
Is like the smile or tearful eye 

To those whose hearts are dark with night. 


Then feel for the pris’ner, sick, and blind— 
E’en th’ forest rose, the desert tree, 

Th’ sprig of grass, kissed by the wind, 
Receive its kindest sympathy. 


Oh! summer’s night—man’s Eden hours! 
All nature thrills with thy delight, 
Th’ greenwood, rocky streams and flowers, 
Th’ murm’ring sea, th’ beach, the mountain height. 


Then give thy soul’s gratitude to Him 
Who made the orb “ to rule the night ;”’ 
And with the prayer of Cherubim, 
Pour forth thy heart’s inmost delight. 


And learn to feel for another’s wo, 

While to Heaven thou breath’st thy prayer ; 
Foul prejudice from thy breast forego, 

And let sympathy reign ever there. 








MY 


An me! those joyous days are gone ! 
I little dreamt, till they were flown, 
How fleeting were the hours! 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 
Time bears for youth a muffled bell. 
And hides his face in flowers. 


Ah! well I mind me of the days, 

Still bright in memory’s flattering rays, 
When all was fair and new; 

When knaves were only found in books, 

And friends were known by friendly looks, 
And love was always true! 

While yet of sin I scarcely dreamed, 

And every thing was what it seemed, 
And all too bright for choice ; 


BOYHOOD. 
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When fays were wont to guard my sleep, 
And Crusoe still could make me weep, 
And Santaclaus, rejoice! 


When Heaven was pictured to my thought, 
(In spite of all my mother taught 
Of happiness serene,) 
A theatre of boyish plays— 
One glorious round of holydays, 
Without a school between. 


Ah me! those joyous days are gone, 
I little dreamt, till they were flown, 
How fleeting were the hours! 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 
Time bears for youth a muffled bell, 
And hides his face in flowers. 
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Warreniana: With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By 
the Editor of a Quarterly Review. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Rejected Addresses. By Horace and James Smith. From 
the twenty-second London edition, Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed § Fields. 1 vol, 12mo. 


Te second of these works, ‘‘ The Rejected Addresses,”’ 
has already been widely read in the United States, the 
present being, we believe, the fifth or sixth American 
edition. ‘‘ Warreniana”’ is little known, though it is no 
wise inferior to its more celebrated companion in the 
felicity of its parodies, or the unreined exuberance of its 
humor; and we are glad that it has at last found an 
American publisher. The theory of the fun proceeds on 
the idea that Warren, the proprietor of the world-re- 
nowned blacking, engaged the most distinguished authors 
of England to celebrate the virtues of his polishing pre- 
paration, and selected Gifford for editor, said Gifford sup- 
plying introduction, notes, and dedication to the king. 
The chief contributors are Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, 
Byron, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Thomas 
Moore, Washington Irving, Hobhouse, Hogg, Kit North, 
Brougham, Edward Irving, and Charles Mills. The 
manner or mannerism of each of*these celebrities is capi- 
tally mimicked, and the criticism of the reader is given in 
shouts of laug iter. Perha»s the most amusing piece of 
all is the debate in Parliament, in which we are favored 
with caricatures of Joseph Hume, Brougham, Canning, 
Wilberforce, and Sir William Curtis. The latter, a 
specimen of the country member, speaks on the great 
theme of national ruin—which Hume and Brougham had 
held up to the House—in this wise: ‘I now come to the 
subject of our national poverty. And, first, the hon. 
mover assures us as how England is ruined; a fact, how- 
ever, as sticks in my throat like Amen in Macbeth’s, 
which, as far as I can learn, was nothing more than 
a piece of dry toast as had gone the wrong way. 
Moreover, he (Mr. Hobhouse) says, that Reform alone 
can save us! to which I reply, in the words of Homer, 
‘Credat Judy ;’ that may be Judy’s creed, but I thank 
Heaven it arn’t mine. Once again, then, I beseech the 
House to vote against the reduetion of Warren’s blacking. 
We have no need of reduction in noshape. John Bull, as 
I showed just now, is better oif than ever; the tread-mill 
and the new churches are as full as they can hold; the 
Orphan’s Fund is turned into a sort of sinking fund, for 
the use of them as can dig deep eno: gh for she; good, 
wholesome water can be had at Aldgate pump for nothing ; 
the beggars (thank God) are all hanged, and a new Bailey 
is being built for the rest; and, in short, the whole 
country resembles the place described by those charming 
authors, ‘ The Elegant Extracts,’ where 


The turtle wantons with the ape, 
The deer frisks in the dell, 

And vineyards with the tender grape 
Give out a goodly smell.” 


The best parody of the poets is that on Barry Cornwall, 
entitled “The Girl of Saint Mary Axe,’ though the 
*Cabmen Triamphale”? of Southey almost matches it. 
The “ Childe’s Pilgrimage” is not quite so good an imita- 
tion of Byron as “ Cui Bono,” in the Rejected Addresses 
—one line of which Byton humorously acknowledged to 
be as good a statement of his system of thought as he 
could have given himself: 


Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And naught is every thing, and every thing is naught. 





In the article on the “Sable School of Poetry,” a 
capital imitation of Kit North’s blustering and bragging 
critiques in Blackwood, a parallel is run between the 
poetry of Mr. Warren’s newspeper puffs, and the poetry 
of the Lakers, and especial praise is awarded to Warren 
for his excellence ‘‘in the oetry of things in general.” 
After giving some specimens, the critic sums up thus: 
‘This is the true secret of imaginution, of that ‘divine 
faculty’ which enables its owner to see deeper into things 
in general than the less gifted majority of mankind; to 
discover philosophy in a pedlar, poetry in a traveling 
tinker, and in the intestines of the buttercup, ‘ thoughts 
that do lie too deep for tears.’ Ina word, this is the true 
secret of genius, and hence it follows that many of our 
most imaginative but neglected authors have been enabled 
by its exercise to detect a bailiff in every stranger that 
accosts them.’? Not content with this hit at Wordsworth, 
the merry parodist gives us a poem, “The Old Cum- 
berland Pedlar,” in which the Bard of Rydal Mount is 
made to sing in this melodious strain : 

That morn I lost my breakfast, but returnin 

Home through the New Cut by Charles F leming’s field— 

Westward of Rydal Common, and below 

The horse-pond, where our sturdy villagers 

Duck all suspected vagrants, I espied 

A solitary stranger; like a snail 

He wound along his narrow course with slow 

But certain step, and lightly as he paced, 

Drew from the deep Charybdis of his coat, 

What seemed to my dim eyes a handkerchief, 

And forthwith blew his nose; the adjacent rocks. 

Like something starting from a hurried sleep, 

Took up the snuffling twang and blew again, 

That ancient woman seated on Helm-crag 

Was ready with her cavern; Hammar-scar, 

And the tall steep of Silver-How sent back 

Their nasal contributions; Loughrigg heard, 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone.”? 

Those who are familiar with the movement of Words- 
worth’s blank verse, and with what Coleridge calls his 
‘‘ mental bombast,’’ cannot fail to appreciate the excellent 
foolery of this imitation. 

In conclusion, we do not see why ‘‘ Warreniana’’ should 
not run arace of popularity with *“‘ The Rejected Ad- 
dresses.”? In the quality of sly, infusive humor it is even 
superior to ifs more noted companion, and its mirth gene- 
rally has a heartier richness. 


The Women of Israel. By Grace Aguilar. 
D. Appleton § Co. 2 vols. 12mo, 


Grace Aguilar is well known to the novel-reading public, 
by ‘* The Vale of : edars’”? and “‘ The Mother’s Recom- 
pense,’’—fictions in which exalted morality is blended 
with beautiful imagination, and both of them stamped with 
the peculiar attributes of a pure and powerful feminine na- 
ture. In the present work she gives a vivid, eloquent, 
and discriminating exhibition of the women of the Old 
Testament, animated with t:e enthusiasm of a Jewess, 
and informed with the knowledge of a scholar. The in- 
tensity of her Jewish faith will give a shock to many a 
Christian reader of the volames. Thus she remarks, in 
referring to the French Jews, that, in France, “the 
Jews are free, enlightened, earnest Israelites, and faithful 
citizens; and yet, if the writer of the review of ‘ The 
Spirit of Judaism’ in the ‘ Archives’ of March, 1843, spoke 
the sentiments of all his countrymen, we should fear that 
equality was, in some degree, deadening that national 
spirit of religious exclusiveness which should ever mark 
the Jew. . . We can never be other than a distinct 
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nation—His chosen people ; and so be favored above every 
nation and every religion of the world.’’? Her belief in 
the eventual restoration of the Jews is of a character to 
astound a Protestant reader. Thus she gives her faith in 
the matter, grounded on prophetical passages in the Old 
Testament, in these words: ‘‘ When restored to Jeru- 
salem, sin will be purified from the human heart; all of 
stagnation, of hardness, of unbelief, will have vanished ; 
we shall not have to struggle with those imperfections 
and failings which come between the heart and its God, 
and deaden all spiritual worship. We shall all know 
Him then, from the smallest to the greatest of us; there 
will then be no occasion to say to one another ‘ Know ye 
the Lord.’ Our burnt-offerings and sacrifices will be 
again acceptable; the temple of the Lord will be again re- 
established on his holy mountain; and not only will it be 
sought by the remnant of Israel, gathered from the North 
and from the South, and from the East and from the West, 
but strangers will join themselves to Israel, and all na- 
tions will flow into it, and never more walk in the imagi- 
nations of their own hearts.”’ 

The miracle of the continued existence of the Jews, the 
preservation of their identity in race and religion, amid 
all persecutions and dispersions, has prompted many a 
passage of modern eloquence; but Grace Aguilar has, in 
a few sentences, equaled, if not excelled, any thing which 
has been written on the theme, and almost caught the old 
Hebrew glow and inspiration inher burning words. ‘As 
our martyrs,’’ she says, “‘ are witnesses of such belief, so 
are our existence and preservation, of the Truth of the 
Revelation, of the perpetuity of that holy faith which God 
himself proclaimed should last forever. Where now are 
the mighty nations of Babylon and Rome, before whose 
conquering arms Judea lay prostrate, and her children fell 
mingling dust with dust, or were scattered to every 
quarter of the globe like chaff before the wind? Where 
are the mighty conquerors? Lost amid the dim shadows 
of the past; and what are they but names which once were 
great? But where are the conquered? Ask of every land 
and every age; and they will point to them as a people 
still, forever PRESENT, never Past; and what are they? 
God’s people still—His witnesses, whom naught of earth 
and earthly change can touch. Nations and dynasties, 
conquerors and conquered, are swept from the face of the 
earth, leaving not a trace; but the persecuted, the op- 
pressed, the tortured, the only nation which has seen 
millions and millions fall by the destroying sword, and in 
later times beheld but too many lost by smoother, but 
even more dangerous means; that nation still lives, 
breathes unchanged—its ranks undiminished, its undying 
vitality seeming to receive increase of strength and firm- 
ness from every blow that seeks its downfall. Cemented 
by the blood of noble martyrs, supported by the pillars of 
divine truth, and wisdom, and love, it rears its head in 
every land, as a temple that will never fall, and all, man, 
woman, or child, who seek to love and obey the Lord, ac- 
cording to His law vouchsafed to Moses, add to its solidity 
and beauty, and bear witness to its truth.’ 

Grace Aguilar died young, but she has left the print of 
her mind on contemporary English literature, and we do 
not believe that it will be readily effaced. 





The Dangers and Duties of the Mercantile Profession. 
By George S. Hillard. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § 
Fields. 1 vol. 18mo. 


This essay was originally delivered as an address be- 
fore the Boston Mercantile Library Association, and left 
its mark so decisively upon the audience as to call for its 
publication. The whole subject is comprehended with 
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that graceful grasp of topics and relations which is the 
characteristic of Mr. Hillard’s understanding, and the 
style of its expression is equally distinguished for energy 
and beauty. Without sliding into the customary extra- 
vagancies of oratorical inveighers against money, Mr. 
Hillard exhibits its votaries exactly as they are, and lays 
the right emphasis on their dangers and duties. Taking 
the facts of commercial life just as they are, he finds in 
them nothing which necessarily precludes the merchant 
from high moral and mental culture. ‘It is possible,” 
he says, ‘* to be a successful merchant, and yet be sordid, 
hard-hearted, unprincipled, narrow-minded, selfish and 
sensual. But, on the other hand, the converse of the pro- 
position is equally true. There is nothing in the occupa- 
tion of a merchant incousistent with the highest intel- 
lectual cultivation, the grandest moral stature, and the 
most bounteous and genial affections.’”? The address is 
full of fine distinctions and satisfying statements, and 
among these we would select three sentences on wealth 
as especially felicitous. ‘‘It is not money,” he says, 
‘¢ but the love of money, which is the root of all evil. It 
is the relation between wealth and the mind, and cha- 
racter of its possessor, which is the essential thing. It is 
the passionate, absorbing, and concentrated pursuit of 
wealth—the surrendering of the whole being to one des- 
potic thought—the starving of all the nobler powers in 
order to glut one fierce and clamorous appetite, against 
which I would warn you.”’ 

The merchant clerks Of this generation are to be the 
merchants of the next, and to them we would especially 
commend this beautiful and brilliant address of Mr. 
Hillard. 





Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
Connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 
By Agnes Strickland, Author of the Lives of the Queens 
of England. New York: Harper § Brothers. Vol.1. 


This interesting volume contains the lives of Margaret 
Tudor, Magdalene of France, and Mary of Lorraine. 
The second and third volumes will be devoted to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in regard to whose life and character 
the author has contrived to gather much new and impor- 
tant information. The accuracy and diligence of Miss 
Strickland in the present volume would not do discredit 
to Hallam. The style is fluent and attractive—the wo- 
man peeping delightfully out here and there, in a struggle 
between her desire to be dignified and her desire to gossip. 





A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, Mythology, and Geography. By William 
Smith, LL. D, Revised, with Numerous Corrections 
and Additions, By Charles Anthon, LL. D. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


In his preface to this admirable work. Dr. Anthon says 
that it is ‘one of a series of Dictionaries prepared under 
the editorial supervision of Dr. William Smith, aided by a 
number of learned men, and designed to present in an Eng- 
lish dress the valuable historical and archzological re- 
searches of the scholars of Germany.” Dr, Smith’s work 
was fast superseding all other classical dictionaries both in 
England and America. The English edition has been 
already extensively circulated here among scholars and 
students. Dr, Anthon’s American edition has not only the 
advantages of cheapness and large type Over the English 
edition, but it is more accurate, and contains more matter. 
No person can glance over the preface of the present 
edition without being struck with the strange blunders 
which disfigure the English edition, in spite of its general 





accuracy and profound scholarship. 
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Christ in Hades: A Poem. By William W. Lord. New 


York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Many of our readers will probably recollect the volume 
of poems which Mr. Lord published a few years ago, a 
volume in which, to use the Johnsonian style of criticism, 
great merits were balanced by great defects. The pre- 
sent work is altogether more ambitious in its aim, and 
more poetical in its execution, than his earlier volume ; 
but it is still a development of the individuality which was 
uppermost throughout that collection, and exhibits on a 
wider field of experiment, the toil and fret of the same 
vast sentiment for imaginative expression, The peculi- 
arity of Mr. Lord is an obstinate determination to be sub- 
lime, and as he frequently mistakes sentiments for con- 
ceptions, and has not a power of imagination at all corres- 
ponding to his depth of feeling, his expression is often 
harsh, imperfect, and confused, so that we ‘ understand a 
fury in the words, but not the words.”? This quality of 
his nature has been somewhat chastised in the present 
work by long and patient pausing over his emotions and 
revision of his style; but we still are reminded, in reading 
the volume, of the organ in the chapel of Tennyson’s Prin- 
cess, ‘‘ groaning for power.’’ This is the general criticism 
on his work, but it would be unjust to deny that it has 
many and various excellencies, that some passages are 
wrought up with great power, and that it deserves an ex- 
tensive circulation. There is hardly a page which has 
not some word or phrase in which we detect the positive 
exercise of imagination, We think, however, that the 
whole poem has rather the unity of feeling than thought; 
and traces of unconscious imitation of the great epic bards 
are over the whole, indicating that the author’s genius is 
sensitive and sympathetic rather than creative. 

Wishing well to an author who has given his days and 
nights to such an ambitious work as the present, we ex- 
tract a few passages, hoping that they will induce our 
readers to get the book. The following description refers 
to the effect of Baal’s speech to the infernal powers, de- 
nouncing the despair and inaction of Satan; 


He paused, checked by no voice, by none assured ; 
As when a ship that on the world’s great sides 
Climbs the wave-ribbed Pacific, ’gainst the weight 
Of tempests from the skiey Andes pressed 

Upon the barriered continent of air, 

Resistless back, and leaning on the sea, 

Is hit by thunder, and intestine fire 

Breaks forth, and lights the inexorable face 

Of her wild doom; the stark, bewildered crew 
Give her to wind and sea, and as she swings, 
Helmless, from wave to wave, with crashing spars, 
Sit idle—so sat these who manned the torn 

And struggling wreck of heaven, in this abyss 
Storm-tossed ; so startled, yet infirmly sad 

With such surmises as could make gods pale. 


The description and the speech of Astarte are expressed 
with much power and beauty; we have only space for a 
few lines which succeed : 


Thus spake the queen of night, nor deigned to know 
If well or ill regarded were her words ; 

But as when Judah’s daughters mourned defeat 
And desolation from the foe, she shook 

The cloud of her dark tresses to her feet, 

And sat beneath them, like a veil; dark, vast, 

And stone-like motionless, like the great shape 

Of their despair and grief before them set, 

By the wan star above her stooping head 

Silvered with light. 


The description of the rising of the infernal deities, after 
the speech of Cain, is very striking; 


He ceased, and with a sound as of the sea, 

When some fierce wind that in the tropic sky 
Hung black and dreadful from its continent loosed, 
Roars down upon the flood, the throng uprose ; 
And sea-like swayed unto its outmost verge 

His audience, as the stormy impulse rolle 





Onward, beyond his ken, its helmed waves, 

Up thundering far and wide, with crash of arms, 

And spray of flashing spears, and plumy foam.’’ 

These extracts will convey some notion of Mr. Lord’s 
powers in their best exercise, and at the same time are 
conceived in his “enormous manner,’?’ He does not ap- 
pear native to the elevated region of poetry into which he 
occasionally goads his unwilling steeds, The effort for 
majesty and sublimity is constantly discernible, an effort 
which sometimes swells his style into bombast. He has 
not in the present work produced a great poem, but he has 
indicated more than ordinary poetic capacity, which, exer- 
cised on some theme on a level with his powers, would 
give hima prominent station among the poets of his coun- 
try. It is so rare, however, to find an American with suf- 
ficient ambition or persistence to plan and execute a long 
poem like ‘‘ Christ in Hades,’’ that we trust Mr, Lord will 
find readers who can appreciate both his daring and his 
verse. 





The History of the United States of America, from the 
‘ Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the 
Sixteenth Congress. By Richard Hildreth. In three 
volumes. New York: Harper § Brothers. Vol. 1, 8vo. 


In the present portion of his historical labors Mr, Hil- 
dreth traverses a field which, though abundantly familiar 
to political declaimers, has been avoided by temperate 
and impartial historians. His work has, therefore, the 
attraction of novelty, for the men and events he deals with 
have been so distorted by political hatred and political 
partisanship, that, viewed from the point of calm, relent- 
less reason, they wear the aspect of new things. The 
sympathies of Mr. Hildreth, if any sympathies — 
are With the federalists, and his delineation of Jeff€rson 
will doubtless excite much acrimonions opposition. But 
he is a general idol-breaker, and in his cold andMitiless 
analysis all our political saints and heroes have to suffer 
some diminution of their mythical dimensions. The style 
of the work is elaborately plain, doggedly close to facts, 
and with hardly one sunny bubble dancing on its shaded 
stream. The god of rhetoric he seems to consider as 
dangerous to the historian as Fletcher’s Cupid to the 
lover; he “‘ fears the fierceness of the boy.’? This ab- 
sence of emotion and imagination takes equally from the 
interest of the narrative, and the life of the facts; but in 
the present work it is not so noticeable as in his previous 
one. As a general criticism it may be confidently re- 
marked, that in this volume Mr. Hildreth has given a 
clear, connected compact view of important events, and 
that he evinces both extensive research and decided 
opinions. We hope it will reach the large circulation its 
peculiar merits deserve. 





New Books. Harper & Brothers have published Thacke- 
ray’s History of Pendennis, in two volumes, and the eighth 
number of the serial publication of the same novel, which 
concludes the work. They have also issued the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth numbers of a work to which we 
have often called the attention of our readers, viz., Los- 
sing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. For juve- 
nile readers, they have published a new duodecimo by 
Mr. Abbott, entitled ‘‘ Malleville, a Franconia Story, in 
which a moral purpose runs through a series of interesting 
and gracefully related incidents. 

Ticknor, Reed & Fields, of Boston, are continuing their 
publication of De Quincey’s Miscellaneous writings, the 
third volume consisting of essays, written for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, full of originality, learning, and humor, and 
exhibiting a phase of his genius not generally appreciated. 
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The same publishers have also issued in two duodecimo 
volumes, a second edition, enlarged and improved, of 
“ Essays and Reviews, by Edwin P. Whipple.” consisting 
of articles on Macaulay, Talfourd, Sydney Smith, Daniel 
Webster, Choate, Prescott, Coleridge, the American 
Poets, the English Dramatists, the English Poets of the 
19th Century, Shakspeare’s Critics, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Sheridan, Fielding, Dana, and many others. 





Niie Notes of a Howadji. 
thers. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a book of travels worthy of the name. 
thor is a poet, whose observation pierces to the spirit of 
the objects he describes, and his volume accordingly is 
all alive with scenery, events and men, He has enveloped 
the whole representation in a rich atmosphere of thought- 
fulness, suggesting Sir Epicure Mammon’s “ Gems of 
A fine poetical humor laces 
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The au- 


Paradise and Eastern Air.’’ 
the style in all directions with quaint images and cunning 
verbal combinations, and this lends zest and raciness to 
the dreamy, luxurious imagination which illumines every 
page with its sunset glow. The preface is so character-% 
istic of the spirit of the book, that we quote it entire. 
‘* When the Persian Poet Hafiz was asked by the Phi- 
losopher Zenda what he was good for, he replied—‘t Of 


,) 


what use is a flower ‘ A flower is good to smell,’ said 


the philosopher, ‘And I am good to smell it,’ said the 


pe vet.”? 


Wallace, A Franconia Story. By the Author of the Rollo 
Books, New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 18mo. 
Mr. Abbott is exercising an enviable influence on the 

young minds of the country by his present series of sto- 

rie faving a large circulation, and written in a style 
of - clearness of statement, and ease of movement, 
they are admirably calculated to develop and foster the 

moral @ntiments of children, by what Coleridge calls “a 

process of smoothness and delight.”? 





Jane Bouverie ; or Prosperity and Adversity. By Cathe- 
rine Sinclair, Author of Sir Edward Graham, etc. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The object of this novelis tog fy old maids, and we 
cheerfully admit that the author has succeeded, without 
sacrificing the truth of character or the truth of social 
life. Jane is disinterested, pious, affectionate, imagina- 
tive, beautiful, self-sacrificing, a good daughter, a good 
sister, a good friend, a good Christian, and a good old 
maid. The reader cordially blesses her as he closes the 
book. 


University Education. By Henry P. Tappan, D. D. 

New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1 vol. 12mo. 

This admirable treatise is full of suggestions for thought- 
ful minds, and though particularly intended for the city 
of New York, is as broad in its application as the cause 
it so well explains and defends, The direct object of Dr. 
Tappan is to recommend the establishment in New York 
of a university worthy of the name; but in doing this he 
naturally refers to the whole sb ect, historically and 
philosophically, and indicates the influence which high 
and true education should exert upon the popular mind of 
the country. The Appendix, which is devoted to an ex- 
hibition of the studies and method of the German and 
French universities, gives a painful sense of the imperfec- 
tions of our own. 


Poems. By S. G. Goodrich. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
These poems, the production of one of the most volumi- 
nous authors that any country ever produced, and, in his 





effect on the education of young minds, one of the most 
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useful, are melodious utterances of genuine observation 
and feeling, and marked by many agreeable traits of fancy. 
The illustrations, to the number of forty, are principally 
by Billings; and these alone should make the book an in- 
dispensable ornament of every parlor-table. They are all 
exquisite of their kind. 





The Planetary System: Its Order and Physical Structure, 
By J. P. Nichol, LL. D., Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. London and New York: Hep- 
polyte Bailliere, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Professor Nichol is known to many American audiences 
as a most accomplished and attractive lecturer on As- 
tronomy ; and the present volume, in which hé exhibits 
his rare power of popularizing science without rendering it 
superficial, will meet with many admiring readers in the 
United States. The volume is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 





The United States: Its Power and Progress. By Guil- 
laume Tell Poussin, late Minister of the Republic of 
France to the United States. Translated from the French 
by Edmund L. Du Barry, M.D. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, Grambo § Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 

This volume is divided into two parts, answering to the 
double purpose of the accomplished author—first to give 
an extended view of the Origin, Institutions and Political 
Sentiments of the United States; and second, to exhibit 
the military, agricultural and commercial resources of the 
country. The amouut of matter in the work, much of 
which will be new to the general reader, indicates that 
the French minister wasa careful and observant student of 
our institutions and history; and, to Americans, the book 
will be especially popular for its generous and sympathetic 
appreciation of their character. 





London Labor and the London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. 
With Daguerreotype Engravings, taken by Beard, 
New York: Harper § Brothers. Nos.1and 2. 

This serial publication promises to be equally curious 
and instructive, and, judging from the first numbers, many 
of its revelations will astound readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. The view of the Costermongers, especially, 
exhibits a state of society which it is difficult to conceive 
as existing in a Christian country. The author is reli- 
able, confines himself to facts, and his work, when com- 
pleted, will doubtless be as curious a comment on per- 
verted human nature as the century has furnished. 





Curap Macazine Postace.—By the provisions of the 
new Post Office bill, which goes into operation on the first 
of July, our readers will find that the postage on Graham’s 
Magazine will be greatly reduced. If the subscriber pays 
three months in advance, the rate will be but one half 
cent per oz. under five hundred miles, and one cent per oz. 
under fifteen hundred miles—to the former Graham’s 
Magazine will cost but two cents and a half per month— 
to the latter five cents—the average weight of the book 
being five ounces. 

As these distances embrace a very lorge proportion of 
the mail-list of ‘‘ Graham,’? we confidently expect a very 
large accession of mail subscribers with the July volume, 
and we trust our friends, subscribers, Post-Masters and 
Editors, will make the fact available, for the sake of 
American literature—if not for ‘‘Graham.’”?> We shall 
commence the new volume in a style of unrivaled splen- 
dor and excellence, and have no doubt we shall double 
our mail circulation under these rates of postage. We 
have, also, to congratulate our friends of the Country 
Press upon a free exchange with Magazines, under the 
new law. 
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